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THE TEACHING SCHOLAR 


H. E. HAWKES 


The Dean of Columbia College is well qualified to write of the profes- 


sion of the teaching scholar. 


Called to an administrative post after long 


experience in college teaching, he exemplifies the type of scholarship 
described in his article. The author indicates the qualities essential to 


success in this profession, discusses professional Opportunities, 


and makes 


suggestions regarding training and preparation. 


HREE aspects of the profession of 

i the teaching scholar may be con- 

sidered—those of scholarship, of 
teaching, and of administration. 

No one, in the long run, can be an ef- 
fective college teacher unless he is inter- 
ested in the subject matter which he 
teaches. Perhaps the most distinctive 
characteristic of a good teacher is the 
ability to make his subject seem impor- 
tant to his students. Although the col- 
lege professor may be interested in other 
aspects of his professional work than 
that of pure scholarship, he cannot suc- 
ceed in making his subject matter im- 
portant to his students except as he keeps 
burning in himself the living fires of 
scholarship. Whether he accomplishes 
this purpose by the publication of learned 
articles, by wide knowledge of his field, 
or by personal relations with advanced 
students, makes very little difference. 
Failing to keep his scholarship alive in 
one of these ways or in some other man- 
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ner, he gradually deteriorates into the 
kind of professor whose retirement is 
anxiously awaited by his more dynamic 
colleagues. 

Unless a man has a living and vigorous 
intellectual curiosity, he has no business to 
aspire to the name of scholar. This curi- 
osity cannot be a passing or whimsical at- 
titude, it must be an abiding and consum- 
ing flame which never goes out and which 
only burns the brighter as it is satisfied. 
A scholar may be exceedingly one-sided, 
in fact he may possess the curiosity which 
I have in mind in a relatively narrow 
field, but there is no substitute for its ex- 
istence in at least one field of intellectual 
interest. 

Closely connected with the character- 
istic of curiosity, which every scholar 
must possess, is that of imagination. 
Particularly in the field of science the dis- 
tinction between the great scientist and 
the little lies in the fact that the former 
possesses a keen scent for the direction in 
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which the truth lies. The broader a 
man’s knowledge and the more profound 
his command over the development of his 
subject, the more solid is the jumping-off 
place for the play of his imagination. 
Some scientists, as for example the great 
Frenchman Poincaré, seem to accomplish 
their best results when an hour or two of 
miraculously clear vision is followed by 
weeks and months of hard work in veri- 
fying the intuition which flashes suddenly 
before them. Others seem to be able to 
exercise their imagination more uni- 
formly. They can follow the scent while 
on the run. Whichever temperament a 
man possesses, the fundamental fact re- 
mains that in science, as well as in litera- 
ture and the arts, a keen imagination is 
the sine qua non of scholarly accomplish- 
ment. 

Whether or not a person possesses this 
imagination is frequently not obvious dur- 
ing undergraduate days. Many a junior 
or senior shows remarkable powers of ac- 
quisition. But the time comes when the 
capacity to acquire is not enough. The 
ability to do constructive work must be 
based on wide knowledge, but it is impos- 
sible to accomplish original research un- 
less the intuition is trained to leap for- 
ward into the unknown in the direction 
of undiscovered truth. Knowledge there 
must be, in order to afford a starting 
point, and an orderly and logical mind is 
essential else the flashes of imagination 
remain permanently in the domain of the 
unproved. 

A third characteristic of the scholar, re- 
quiring only passing mention, is that of 
patience. The traditional picture of the 
aged scholar poring over a dusty tome in 
a cold garret by a flickering light is exag- 
gerated so far as our present day is con- 
cerned, but it illustrates the fact that, 
however one may attempt to disguise it, 


unless a person has patience to stay with 
a problem everlastingly, without dis- 
couragement at his inability to solve it 
speedily and without undue elation when 
he finally reaches a solution, he cannot 
claim to possess the temperament of a 


scholar. 
II 


To become a great teacher, the college 
professor must be able to put himself in 
the place of the learner, remembering and 
not despising the difficulties of elementary 
students. Without this understanding the 
the explanation that sticks in the mind of 
the student like a barb cannot be given, 
nor can a reply to the questioning mind 
of the freshman be intelligently and 
sharply phrased. If a teacher possesses 
this kind of intellectual flexibility it goes 
without saying that he must also exercise 
a degree of patience no less striking than 
that of the scholar. The patience re- 
quired to stay with a student who seems 
to be exerting himself to prevent the in- 
troduction of ideas into his cranium is 
exceedingly difficult for many to maintain, 
but the moment a teacher loses his pa- 
tience his influence for the time being is 
gone. 

All of us who have observed the 
teacher’s work from either side of the 
professor's desk realize the importance of 
such assets as knowledge of one’s subject, 
a reasonable sense of humor, and a keen 
perception of justice. 


Ill 

Many a man who thinks that collegiate 
work is a desirable field of endeavor looks 
forward to the administrative side of the 
college. The question is often asked how 
one can best prepare oneself for the posi- 
tion of college president or dean. Al- 
though considerable attention is being 
paid in certain quarters to the study of 
the duties of administrative offices, I am 
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inclined to think that by far the best way 
to prepare oneself for the administrative 
side of collegiate work is to approach it 
through one of the subjects of scholarly 
endeavor. Most deans and presidents of 
colleges are selected from their faculties 
because, in the first place, they seem to 
know what a college is for when they 
see it. They are able to get along with 
men and women however cantankerous 
they may be, and are able to make the 
kind of contact both with students and 
with the outside public that the position 
requires. 

There is no such thing at present as a 
standardized dean or college president. 
Each position of this kind goes with a 
local situation to such an extent that, if 
any two deans exchanged jobs, they would 
find their functions very different indeed. 
I would suggest, therefore, that if anyone 
feels that he would find ultimate satisfac- 
tion in the administrative side of college 
work, the most effective approach would 
be graduate study of some subject matter 
followed by experience on a college fac- 
ulty as teacher, in the hope that his quali- 
ties would attract the attention of those 
seeking an administrative officer. 


IV 


As to the possibility of obtaining a pos- 
ition, about the same conditions hold in 
the teaching profession as in other voca- 
tions. In addition to the qualities of tem- 
perament and mind mentioned earlier, a 
man runs a far better chance of obtaining 
a position for which he may be a candi- 
date if his dress and manners bespeak the 
gentleman. If these qualities that a pros- 
pective employer sees first are not pres- 
ent, the deeper and more important quali- 
ties may not reveal themselves. The 
candidate is turned down merely on 
appearances. 
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But taking all this for granted, the 
more generally a subject of study is in- 
cluded in curriculums, the more chances 
there are to teach it. It is also usually 
true that a correspondingly large number 
of men will seek the opportunity to teach 
it. English, French, mathematics, chem- 
istry, history, and economics are taught 
everywhere and many wish to teach these 
subjects. I suppose, therefore, that the 
college graduate taken at random has a 
better chance of getting an opportunity to 
teach English than to teach Sanskrit or 
Japanese art. The fact is, however, that 
graduates are not taken at random. They 
are each dominated by interests that drive 
them in either a popular or an esoteric di- 
rection with a force that does not yield to 
argument. And the upshot of the whole 
matter is that the teaching profession in 
English and the other widely taught sub- 
jects is neither more nor less overcrowded 
than it is in the less popular fields. All 
of which should lead the student to fol- 
low his own bent and to make certain 
that he is superlatively competent in some- 
thing. Such competency is pretty cer- 
tain to land a job, if the candidate is the 
kind of person that other people like to 
have around. 

It is unfortunate that in most colleges 
this competency is measured in terms of 
the letters M.A. or Ph.D. at the end of 
one’s name. Institutions that are strong 
enough to stand criticism pay more atten- 
tion to the man and less to the letters. 
But with the situation as it is, a man ts 
practically obliged to study for a higher 
degree, either before or after a few pre- 
liminary years of teaching experience. 

Very little can be said precisely con- 
cerning the financial rewards of the teach- 
ing profession. If one counts the pos- 
sibility of lecturing, of textbook work, 
and of other auxiliary means of aug- 
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menting income, one can point to a con- 
siderable number of men in the teaching 
field who possess incomes of very com- 
fortable proportions. For the average 
man, to whom these opportunities are 
lacking, a fair living wage is pretty defi- 
nitely assured. The tragic aspect of the 
situation lies in the fact that members of 
the teaching profession usually develop 
tastes far in advance of their financial 
capacity to satisfy, so that if a man is of 
the temperament to repine unless he can 
go to Europe every summer, or purchase 
all of the books that he would like to con- 
sult, he may be subject to a good deal of 
heart-burning. 
Vv 

If one raises the question as to the 
most desirable college course in prepara- 
tion for the teaching profession I would 
say that, apart from the subject matter of 
one’s special interest, it is desirable, in 
fact necessary, to have a reading knowl- 
edge of at least two modern foreign lan- 
guages. For the undergraduate to assume 
that he must take college work in all of 
the languages that he will ever need to 
read is quite foolish. If the scholar sud- 
denly discovers that it is necessary for him 
to read Dutch, or Flemish, or Portuguese, 
provided he has a reading knowledge of 
French and German, he simply acquaints 
himself with the grammar of the new lan- 
guage and goes ahead and reads it. The 
percentage of the knowledge of foreign 
language possessed by the scholars in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States which was gained in college courses 
is probably negligible. 

There is violent difference of opinion 
as to the value of methods courses to the 
prospective college instructor. So far as 


my own information goes, this kind of 
course, so far as it has been developed, is, 
for the most part, of little value. If a per- 
son wishes to teach in high school, in 
kindergarten, or in grammar school it is 
not only desirable but necessary in the 
various state systems of education to pre- 
sent training in methods of teaching. I 
think, however, that at the present time it 
is very much better for the prospective 
college teacher to obtain a firm grip on 
his subject matter and to let the methods 
of presentation develop from experience 
and the observation of his colleagues. It 
may be that ten or twenty years from now 
the situation will be quite different. At 
the present time the effective college in- 
structor seems to be dependent upon his 
own temperament and knowledge for his 
success in exposition rather than upon 
rules of presentation. It is very much 
better to go out and teach than to hear 
someone else explain how it ought to be 
done. 


One should never forget the desirability 
of a certain number of courses which of- 
fer contrast to the field of one’s major in- 
terest. If a man is interested in science 
he is much more of a man to have some 
appreciation and understanding of music 
and the fine arts; if he is interested in his- 
tory and economics he certainly ought to 
know enough about geology and astron- 
omy to appreciate the world around him 
both by day and by night. In fact, the 
college instructor who is doing his job as 
well as he ought is not only a scholar in 
his own field, he is also a man whose in- 
terests are as wide as the horizon and 
whose faith in the laws of the natural 
world is only exceeded by his faith in 
human nature. 
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KNUTE O. Broapy and ELGIN D. CLASON 

1, in 

it is 
1 the Kou — 
pre- 

g. I The notion obtaining widely in many fields of social effort that only in 

me it the larger and wealthier centers of population can we expect to provide 

~ctive desirable facilities and services appropriate to a universal need is not held 

p on by these authors with regard to the possibilities of a comprehensive and 

eile effective program of vocational guidance in small high schools. What 

aoe are the elements of such a program, and how may it be organized into 

rence a systematic whole? Part of the following article deals with the collection 

2. 2 and use of informational material about occupations; then comes a section 

now on gathering and applying information about pupils. Counseling, of 


At course, lies at the heart of the matter, and this receives its due attention 


There is discussion of forms and records, of the integration of the guid- 


av’ ance program with the curriculum, and of the importance of keeping in 

n his touch with pupils after educational or vocational placement. The sug- 

yr his gested program, though it is not offered as an actual description of any 

upon particular program in operation, is based on observation and experience, 

nuch and is by no means an expression of untried theory. 

hear 

fo be HE PURPOSE of the high school failing to offer adequate guidance. A 

program of guidance is to supply study* recently completed shows that 

bility pupils with information about the small high schools with the usual facili- 

h of- world of work and of education and ties may offer a guidance program at 

tf in- about themselves, and to help them in the least approaching in effectiveness the pro- 

ence light of this information to plan wisely gram found in the largest and best 

some for their future. Guidance does not equipped high schools. Another study * 

nusic mean telling a person what to do—it shows that much more assistance than is 

| his- means helping him make an intelligent now being utilized may be obtained by 

nt to choice in the light of all the information high schools from out-of-school agencies. 

available. I 

him Lack of funds is not a valid argument The Staff. Large high schools frequently 

_ the for failing to offer adequate guidance. In engage specialists who devote full time 

Ib as the first place, a program of guidance to guidance. The smaller high schools 

ans costs very little; ‘in the second place must use the personnel they have. The 

e > (and this is more important) no high principal or superintendent will usually 

and school can hope to operate with any de- be in charge of guidance and, if a man, 

en gree of efficiency unless every effort 1S 1 Clason, Elgin D., A Guidance Program for 
made to assist the pupil in using his tal- Small High Schools, Master's Thesis, unpublished 
ents and the resources of the school to his a a University of Nebraska Library, Lin- 
own best advantage, and to the best ad- —? Hungate, J. M., Agencies that Assist in Voca- 
vantage of society. Nor may lack of fa- versity of Nebraska. Libary, Lan 
cilities be considered a valid argument for coin, 1932. 
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will act as personal counselor of the boys. 
A woman member of the high school 
faculty who may be called the Dean of 
Girls or Assistant Principal will person- 
ally counsel the girls. If the school has 
home rooms, assistance in counseling will 
be rendered by home-room teachers. 
Otherwise, class sponsors or other special 
advisers will assist. Although control of 
the general planning will reside with the 
principal or superintendent and the major 
responsibility for guidance will be lodged 
with only a part of the faculty members, 
the whole staff should thoroughly under- 
stand what is being done. Almost num- 
berless opportunities for incidental but 
highly important guidance come to every 
teacher. The specific duties and oppor- 
tunities of each member of the staff will 
become apparent as we proceed with the 
description of the proposed guidance 
program. 

The Freshman Course in Orientation 
and Guidance. The purpose of this 
course is to adjust incoming high school 
pupils to their school and to show them 
how they may gain most and contribute 
most while students in that school. The 
purpose of the course is also to start 
pupils on the road to learning about 
themselves and about the vocational and 
educational opportunities ahead of them. 
While the course is only one aspect of the 
whole guidance program which every 
high school should maintain, it is never- 
theless, the heart of that program. 

Providing Information Regarding the 
World of Work and of Education. A 
pupil is in no position to make any choice 
whatsoever until he is well acquainted 
with the opportunities that lie ahead of 
him. It is advisable that this acquain- 
tance be, to as great a degree as possible, 
first-hand, although lack of time and of 
money will oftentimes necessitate provid- 


ing second-hand material. Means by 
which pupils may secure information 
follow. 

1. Visits. The small school is generally 
not located in close proximity to any 
large number of industries. There are 
exceptions in the cases of those schools 
which are adjacent to cities. Regardless 
of location, there are always opportunities 
to observe first-hand a number of voca- 
tions. Pupils should be assisted in gain- 
ing information in this way whenever 
possible. Visits must be planned care- 
fully in order that attention may be 
focused on the right things when the ob- 
servations are under way. It is well to 
gather as much information as possible 
from other sources (through reading, for 
example), before the trip is made. Ex- 
cept when a general background of in- 
formation is being acquired, the group 
of pupils visiting should be limited to 
those who are really interested in the ac- 
tivity observed. Senior sneak-day is often 
an institution in smaller high schools 
The day’s activities are generally so 
planned that much worthwhile informa- 
tion as well as pleasure is obtained. 
Schools should carry the idea of visiting 
still further, extending the opportunity to 
the lower classes and probably arranging 
for a number of trips a year. 

2. Talks. High schools quite com- 
monly bring before the student body 
speakers who describe certain occupations 
or educational programs. Sometimes 
these talks follow or precede the visits 
referred to in the paragraph above. Now 
and then a series of chain radio programs 
are presented which serve to enlighten 
young people along educational and voca- 
tional lines. Needless to say, both the 
favorable and the unfavorable aspects of 
the vocations should be pointed out. 
Talks should be followed and, at times, 
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even replaced by personal conferences be- 
tween the pupil interested in a certain oc- 
cupation or educational program, and the 
individual best qualified to give that in- 
formation. It is often a good plan to 
have a general talk given to the high 
school assembly on the importance of 
correct vocational placement and to have 
these talks followed by personal counsel- 
ing or by a roundtable discussion of par- 
ticular vocations. Talks on some one 
vocation given before the whole student 
body generally fail to interest a large per 
cent of the listeners. Hence, the value 
of personal conferences. 

3. Reading. Reading will probably 
prove to be the most valuable means of 
getting information to the pupil. Litera- 
ture is abundant and fairly reasonable in 
cost. The school, therefore, should build 
up a library of vocational and educational 
references as rapidly as possible. Where 
the size of the library permits, certain 
shelves and even certain tables should be 
reserved for material pertaining to educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. Reading 
will be both general and specific in na- 
ture, the general reading providing the 
pupil with a survey of all the opportuni- 
ties available. This survey having been 
completed, a tentative choice of vocation 
or of educational program will be made 
and this choice will be followed by inten- 
sive reading. Such reading may proceed 
according to a definite schedule with a 
periodic check-up on mastery. A plan 
of this kind is particularly advisable when 
the reading is part of a regular high 
school course. 

Considerable reading will be done 
while the pupil is taking the Freshman 
Orientation and Guidance course. This 
reading should be only a beginning, how- 
ever. Reading should continue under 
the direction of the counselor through- 
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out the pupil’s high school career. Some 
will be done altogether outside of class. 
Other reading will be done as a part of 
the work in the various courses for which 
the pupil enrols. 
considered in each course will be those 
which relate most directly to the subject 
matter taken up. For example, the home 
economics teacher should provide oppor- 
tunity for the study of the work of dress 
designing, dietetics, etc. The commer- 
cial law teacher should provide material 
on law, real estate, life and fire insur- 
ance, banking, transportation, etc. The 


Usually the vocations 


criteria to be used in choosing reading 
material to be recommended to the pupil 
after the period of general reading is 
over are pupil ability and legitimate inter- 
est. In other words, the pupil comes to 
believe that he will be interested in a 
certain vocation or type of education and 
on the basis of this belief he secures all 
the information available. 

4. School Clubs. School clubs and re 
lated extra-curricular activities provide 
excellent opportunities for discovering 
Apti- 
tude for work along administrative, cleri- 
cal, political and many other lines will 
often become evident. The clubs may 
even be organized to study particular vo- 
cations. McKown' in his book on 
School Clubs makes many valuable sug- 
gestions which administrators would do 
well to follow. 

5. Films and Slides. The visual pre- 
sentation of information regarding voca- 
tional and educational opportunities may 
be made by means of films and slides. A 
list of such material is obtainable from 
the Extension Divisions of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and elsewhere. Films and slides are su- 


vocational interests and abilities 


1 McKown, H. C., School Clubs. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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perior to actual visits in that attention is 
actually focused on the points that should 
be observed. Sometimes slow-moving 
pictures make possible the analysis of cer- 
tain operations. Visits have the advan- 
tage of supplying more first-hand in- 
formation. 

6. Agencies Outside the School. Out- 
of-school guidance agencies” assist the 
school by providing reading material and 
visual supplies which give definite in- 
formation in regard to educational and 
vocational opportunities. Some out-of- 
school agencies help the school provide 
the means by which information may be 
acquired by the pupils. Such assistance is 
invaluable and hence should be utilized 
to the fullest extent possible. 

7. Finding Courses. Finding courses 
have been spoken of in secondary school 
literature as an excellent device for en- 
abling the pupil to determine where his 
interests and abilities lie. The difficulty 
with finding courses has been that they 
provide experiences in but a small frac- 
tion of the vocational and educational ac- 
tivities in which high school students 
may find opportunity. Small high schools 
cannot offer finding courses as a tule, 
inasmuch as such courses require equip- 
ment and a faculty which cannot be jus- 
tified with any but large enrolments. 
This fact should not cause any handicap, 
however, since finding courses are, after 
all, but one agency and the most expen- 
sive agency, at that, for transmitting vo- 
cational information. The small high 
school can depend very satisfactorily upon 
the other agencies which have just been 


enumerated. 
II 


Types of Needed Information About 


2 For a complete list of such agencies see E. W. 
Davis, “Organizations with a National Program 
of Guidance,” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
9:115-121, December, 1930. 
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Pupils. The school should be responsi- 
ble for collecting any information that 
will help the pupil in choosing wisely the 
educational program he is to follow and 
the vocation he plans to enter, and also 
information that will assist the counselor 
in helping the pupil make that choice. 
The data needed include: 

1. Vocational Interests. It has been 
found that vocational interests are not 
nearly so fundamental as vocational abili- 
ties. Interests can be developed to a 
greater degree than abilities; most chil- 
dren will become interested in the things 
they can do. However, in spite of the 
more or less fleeting and unstable char- 
acteristics of interests it is well to ex- 
plore them by such means as Strong's ' 
Vocational Interest Blank. Otherwise, 
the pupil should be asked at intervals to 
state his first and secondary choices. In- 
terests that are expressed after the pupil 
has had ample time to study the voca- 
tional opportunities ahead of him are of 
course most reliable. The interests and 
desires of the parents should also be ob- 
tained. 


2. Educational Expectancy. The time 
of beginning vocational preparation and, 
in fact, the time at which any step in the 
educational program is begun, is de- 
termined to a considerable extent by the 
length of time the pupil expects to re- 
main in school. The counselor should 
not only secure the pupil’s statement as 
to his educational expectancy but should 
also have such indirect indicators avail- 
able as chronological age, previous grades 
earned, intelligence, and attitude of the 
home toward education. Since the pupil's 
plans relative to length of stay in school 
may change overnight, this factor must be 
checked frequently. Under no circum- 


3 Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford 
University Press, Palo Alto, Cal. 
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stances should the boy or girl be per- 
mitted to suffer any handicap because of 
inaccuracy of information possessed by 
the school. 

3. Abilities. One's ability is usually 
most conveniently indicated by his mental 
rating, by the school record he has made, 
and by the results of aptitude tests. 

4. Health. Obviously health and phys- 
ical condition are important determiners 
both of the pupil’s vocational and of his 
educational outlook. 

Sources of Information. Some of the 
information will be furnished by the 
pupil at the time of semestral registra- 
tion. Other information will be obtained 
from tests; some from visits to the home 
and conferences with the parents at the 
school; some from the scholarship 
records; some as a result of personal con- 
ferences with the pupil; some as the re- 
sult of observation on the part of the 
high school faculty. Whatever the source 
of the information it should find its way 
to the pupil's individual record. The 
forms recommended in the following 
paragraphs and the procedure suggested 
for obtaining the information will give 
a clearer picture of what is to be done. 

1. The Individual Pupil Program 
Card. A card similar to the one shown 
in Mort, The Individual Pupil,’ pages 
292-293, should be used. It is impor- 
tant that space be provided only for data 
that are likely to be of value in guidance. 
This will conserve the time of everyone 
concerned. 

The card should be made out a month 
or so before the close of the semester.’ 
The upper half of the obverse of the card 


1 Mort, P. R., The Individual Pupil in the Man- 
agement of Class and School, American Book 
Company, 1928. 

2 If possible it should also be made out during 
the last semester the pupil is in the elementary 
school. This will make possible more satisfactory 
Freshman registration. 
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and the lower half of the reverse of the 
card may be filled in by the pupil in the 
presence of his adviser. The rest of the 
card will be filled in by the adviser, part 
of the information being obtained from 
the office records and some of the in- 
formation in the course of a personal 
conference with the pupil. The cards 
will then be filed in the office. At the 
end of the semester the grades for the 
semester will be entered and the pupil 
program for the next semester will be 
completed (upper half of reverse of card). 
It is to be remembered that it is the ad- 
viser that fills in the subjects for the 
next term. All the office does is to in- 
dicate where, when, and under what 
teacher the classes meet. On the first day 
of the new term the pupil takes the in- 
dividual pupil program card with him, 
and makes copies for each of the teachers 
he meets. This renders it possible for 
each teacher to acquaint himself with the 
characteristics and needs of each of his 
pupils. At the close of the day the 
original of the card goes back to the ad- 
viser. Since a number of the cards are 
needed the school may find it cheaper 
to produce them or to have them printed 
locally. If this is done changes that will 
better adapt the card to local needs 
should be made. Each semester the pro- 
gram card is made out it should more ac- 
curately portray the immediate needs of 
the pupil. 

2. Instructional Records. Instructional 
records provide for recording cumula- 
tively all information concerning the 
pupil and the school’s treatment of the 
pupil which will be of value to the 
teachers. These records should go with 
the pupil from room to room while he is 
in the elementary grades and from school 
to school. The data which they contain 
will be of value to the adviser in obtain- 
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ing certain information called for on the 
program card. Data obtained by the 
school regarding the home and other in- 
formation secured by the high school 
faculty will in most cases go to the in- 
structional records before being passed 
on to the program card. 

3. Follow-up Card. When the school 
maintains follow-up service, as is recom- 
mended, a means of recording pertinent 
information should be provided. 

4. Other Records. ‘The other child ac- 
counting records kept by the school con- 
tribute only indirectly to the guidance 
function. Hence they will not be dis- 
cussed here. Suffice it to say that they 
may be enrolment cards, permanent cu- 
mulative records, health records, attend- 
ance records, etc. 

III 

Personal Counseling. After the pupil 
has been given considerable information 
in regard to vocational and educational 
opportunities ahead of him and when a 
number of facts relative to the pupil have 
been assembled, his personal counseling 
begins. Personal counseling deals with 
educational guidance, vocational guid- 
ance, and with those problems which may 
be included under the term ‘“‘personal.”’ 
It is obvious that the counselor for girls 
should be a woman and the counselor for 
boys, a man. 

As an educational or vocational ad- 
viser, the counselor does not tell the 
pupil what he should do, but rather helps 
him make his own decisions in the light 
of the facts available. Since the pupil's 
knowledge of the opportunities open to 
him is continually expanding and since 
more and more facts in regard to the 
pupil are coming to light all the time, 
personal counseling obviously cannot be 
an activity that is carried through at a 
given time and then terminated. Counsel- 


ing must last as long as the school has 
responsibility for the pupil. It should, 
in fact, extend into his after-school life 
for several years at least. 

It is easy to see that the counselors 
should be the ablest people on the fac- 
ulty. They should be sympathetic and 
understanding and should have the per- 
sonality or at least develop an approach 
which causes the pupils to look to them 
for assistance. The wider the knowledge 
the counselor has of vocational and edu- 
cational life, the better, although it is 
evident that no counselor can know every- 
thing or even more than a modest seg- 
ment of the information that should be 
available. The counselor should, how- 
ever, have knowledge of the sources of 
information which the pupil may need. 

Counseling should occur whenever the 
need for it arises. This means that the 
pupil will always be advised when he is 
making out his schedule for the next 
semester. Such counseling was spoken 
of in the preceding section. The pupil 
will be advised, likewise, whenever at any 
other time problems arise with which he 
needs assistance. If home-room teachers 
act as advisers the principal (or super- 
intendent) and the dean of girls will 
handle only the most difficult cases. If 
there are no home-room advisers, the two 
individuals just mentioned will handle 
the counseling, assisted to some extent by 
the class sponsors and the classroom 


teachers. 
IV 


The Curriculum Needed. Adminis- 
trators of small high schools are con- 
stantly facing two big problems in de- 
veloping their high school curriculums. 
There is first of all the need for develop- 
ing a curriculum to be pursued by all 
pupils which will fit them for the hap- 
piest and most useful life. There is, in 
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the second place, the need for a curricu- 
lum which will provide for the peculiar 
or individual needs of the boys and girls 
who are attending high school. 

In general, the needs of these indi- 
viduals grow out of (a) differences in 
native abilities which are so extreme that 
they cannot be taken care of within the 
classroom; (b) differences in avocational 
interests and abilities, for example, the 
fine arts; and (c) differences in voca- 
tional needs. While it is recognized that 
there is considerable overlapping among 
these three, the classification is useful, 
nevertheless. It is obvious that voca- 
tional and educational guidance are to a 
degree futile if the school does not have 
available those courses which are neces- 
sary in order to take care of striking dif- 
ferences in ability, differences in avoca- 
tional interests and abilities, and differ- 
ences in need for vocational training. 

The small high school at present feels 
itself greatly handicapped in providing a 
curriculum as highly differentiated as 
would seem advisable. This handicap 
can gradually be overcome by using 
three methods of enrichment:— 

1. Wider use of alternation. 

2. Combination of classes through in- 
dividualization. 

3. Supervised correspondence study. 

These three devices are discussed at 
length in a recently published bulletin.’ 


Placement and Follow-up. Every 
agency which is responsible for the prep- 
aration of individuals for living and 
working in our present day world is 
aware of the need for so placing those 
who leave school that they will have the 


1 Practical Procedures for Enriching the Cur- 
riculums of Small Schools, Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 2, Extension Division, University of 
Nebraska, June, 1931. 
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greatest possible chance for happiness 
and service. The position must be suited 
to the one fills it. Placement 
agencies, in order to function properly, 
must learn first of the Openings avail- 
able. This involves the necessity of de- 
veloping close contacts 
school and the field. 


who 


between the 
Guidance coun- 
selors universally state that in order to 
be successful in placement they must keep 
in constant touch with all agencies which 
may later employ their graduates. Sim- 
ilarly those responsible for pre-college 
guidance must keep themselves in close 
touch with the requirements of the col- 
leges the pupils may enter and the oppor- 
tunities afforded by each institution. 
Follow-up is that activity which seeks 
a better adjustment or re-adjustment of 
a pupil who has already been placed 
Placement and follow-up in a small com- 
munity will be quite informal, but because 
they are informal they need not be inef- 
ficient. The superintendent who has ten 
or fifteen members in his Senior class 
will, by the time graduation has arrived, 
know pretty well just what each one is 
planning to do. The guidance program 
will have seen to that. He and his staff 
will see that the pupil's legitimate plans 
are realized, so far as that may be done. 
Those who wish to enter college will 
have all the preliminaries taken care of 
Those who intend to go back to their 
fathers’ farms will do so with but little 
ceremony. There will be friendly con- 
ference with the former students once 
in a while. The pupils in college will 
write back and indicate how they are get- 
ting along. There may even be contact 
with the college through direct visitation. 
Those who remain in the neighborhood 
will be seen frequently. Some of the 
most interesting and worthwhile achieve- 
ments of school men and women relate 
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to placement and follow-up. Many a 
man or woman looks back to a valuable 
lift or suggestion given by a former 
teacher or by someone else who was in a 
position to help. 

We may now describe, in summary, a 
desirable program of individual guid- 
ance activities for the small high 
school:— 

1. Information regarding each incom- 
ing Freshman comes to the high school 
from the grade school. If the pupil 
comes from a rural school, the informa- 
tion must usually be obtained after high 
school registration has occurred. 


2. The pupil enrols in a course in 
orientation and guidance the first semes- 
ter of the Freshman year. 


a. The pupil is here acquainted with 
the opportunities and responsibilities 
of high school life. 

b. By reading, visiting, hearing lec- 
tures, school club membership, and ob- 
serving slides and films, a rapid review 
is given of the vocational and educa- 
tional opportunities that are ahead. 

c. The pupil begins intensive study 
of several vocations in which he is 
tentatively interested. This is done 
principally to give him an idea of the 
procedure to be used in looking into 
any other occupation he may later want 
to investigate. 

d. Assembling of individual data on 
the individual pupil program card 
takes place. Tests must be given to 
obtain certain of the data called for. 
Data are added to the individual in- 


structional record by which to bring it 
up to date. 

e. The program of studies is made 
out for the second semester, taking 
into account what the school has come 
to know about the pupil, and the de- 
sires of the pupil and his parents. 


3. In subsequent semesters the pupil 
continues to obtain further information 
about vocations in his English and Social 
Science classes, particularly, and to a con- 
siderable extent in other classes.  In- 
formation is continually made available 
by all the other methods used during the 
first semester. An occasional unit on voca- 
tions and higher education is placed in 
some course. Studies of particular voca- 
tions may be carried on, under the direc- 
tion of the counselor, altogether outside 
of any class. 

4. Toward the close of each semester 
the program for the next semester is 
made out. Usually there is a personal 
conference with the pupil at this time. 
There are other personal conferences 
whenever necessary. More and more the 
vocational intentions of the pupil or his 
plan for further education are taken into 
account in planning his program. 

5. The adviser continues to gather 
pertinent information concerning the 
pupil and to use it as occasion affords. 

6. As the time for leaving school ap- 
proaches, placement is provided for. 

7. For several years after the pupil 
leaves school his career is watched and 
desirable adjustments are made wherever 
possible. 
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WORKERS IN OTHER DAYS 
AND WAYS 


O the French, consistently throughout their history as a people, work has 

been an integral, interesting, and joyous part of their life as a whole. Ac 

cordingly, whenever vou find pictures by French artists, there will be found 
among them pictures of occupational activities. In the cathedrals of France are 


many portrayals of people at work. 


The prints herewith reproduc ed are, therefore, by no means unusual but are 
entirely characteristic. Art and work are not divorced, in the French conce pt; 
they belong together, as do art and pleasure, work and pleasure Phis holds truc 
for all the various forms of art etchings, paintings, illustrations, stone-cutting, 


wood-carving, and stained-glass windows. 


These particular prints belong to the period of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. It is exceedingly difficult to assign a given print to a 
specific artist where they are not signed, but among the leading engravers ol 
these centuries were Jacques Callot, Abraham Bosse, and Noel Garnier Phe 


larger of the following prints were almost certainly done by hand 


The seven occupations represented here are the maker of crockery, the copper 
smith, the tailor, the mattress-maker, the printer, the bootmaker, and the maker 
of tiles. Some other interesting pursuits of the period, depicted in contemporary 
prints, were those of the town crier, the cafe-keeper, the hairdresser, the water- 


Carrier, and the fireman. 


We are indebted to Mary P. Corre, of the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, and to her interest in the history of occupations, for the oppor- 
tunity of showing these examples of old French prints to the readers of this 
magazine. 


S. FLW. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN GUIDANCE 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER and ALBERT M. Davis 


Every great social movement has begun with its head in the blue sky 
of idealism and taken years to get its feet upon the solid ground of self. 
criticism and realistic evaluation of results. Guidance is no exception. 
Its early days were days of propaganda; more recently the literature has 
been devoted largely to descriptions of guidance programs. Eventually we 
shall reach a period of mature self-criticism, based upon the evaluation of 
carefully controlled experiments. 


Dean Kefauver and Mr. Davis here show that the thinking of leaders 
in the guidance movement is tending in this direction. Although an 
examination of 461 magazine articles on guidance, published in the last 
five years, has revealed only 140 which involved any systematic investi- 
gation, fifty-one professors and ten directors of guidance have indicated 
their composite opinion that the research most needed at present is the 


evaluation of existing or experimental programs. 


ings and conclusions of a study 

dealing with investigations in the 
guidance field and with judgments about 
such investigations. At the outset, we 
summarize. The most important findings 
resulting from a canvass of investigations 
are as follows:— 

1. More than half (243) of the 461 
articles on guidance offered during the 
last five years in five educational maga- 
zines ate descriptions of guidance prac- 
tices in schools or in business or in in- 
dustry. The next in frequency (60) is 
the measurement of characteristics of in- 
dividuals, followed closely by articles 
dealing with occupations. Other types 
are treated infrequently. 

2. In 461 magazine articles there was 
an impressive concentration on subjective 
description and opinion, only 140 being 
considered as involving some systematic 
investigation. 

3. Over a five-year period, there was 
no important shift in emphasis either in 
problems receiving attention or in the ex- 


I THIs article are reported the find- 
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tent of representation of articles involv- 
ing systematic investigation. 

4. More than half of the investiga- 
tions reported as being in progress or 
completed during 1932 are being made 
or were made by candidates for advanced 
degrees (32 for master's theses, 11 for 
doctor's dissertations). Thirty-two were 
made by public school systems, and three 
were made by professors of courses in 
guidance. 

Expert judgments were obtained as to 
the relative importance of various types 
or lines of investigation, with the follow- 
ing results: — 

1. Professors and directors of guid- 
ance thoroughly support the contention 
that there is a need for measures of 
effects of guidance service, next in im- 
portance being the investigation of oc- 
cupational conditions and opportunities. 

2. Directors of guidance attached 
largest importance to the proposition: 
“Measure results obtained by existing 
programs of guidance.” Professors of 
courses in guidance attached largest im- 
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portance to the suggestion: ‘Set up 
well-planned program of guidance, fol- 
low a group of students through this 
program, make complete records at each 
step or grade level, and make a careful 
measure of the results obtained by this 
well-planned guidance service.” 

3. Professors of guidance widely vary 
among themselves as to types of in- 
vestigation needed in guidance—a vari- 
ance partly to be explained by the type 
of activity other than guidance in which 
they are engaged. 


Il—Relative Importance of Different 
Types of Investigation 


In the judgment of guidance special- 
ists, what lines of investigation are most 
needed at the present time? A canvass 
of professors of courses in guidance and 
specialists in guidance in city school sys- 
tems who were asked this question was 
reported at the meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 
Minneapolis in February, 1933. This 
canvass was made by the Committee on 
Evaluation of Guidance of the College 
Teachers Section of the Association.’ An 
inquiry form was sent out to practically 
all of the professors of courses in guid- 
ance and to a number of city directors of 
guidance. Returns were received from 
51 professors and ten directors of 
guidance. 

Nature of inquiry form. The nature 
of the inquiry is an important item when 
data are secured concerning the judg- 
ments of individuals. Consequently, the 
inquiry form will be reproduced in some 
detail. The general direction to indicate 
the importance of different lines of in- 
quity was as follows: “Indicate on a 
five-point scale your judgment concern- 


1 The committee consisted of John M. Brewer, 
Mildred Lincoln, Harold A. Edgerton, William M. 
Proctor, Roy Hinderman, and Grayson N. Kefauver 
(Chairman). 


ing the importance or need of different 
lines of investigation in guidance. If 
you consider a line of investigation to 
have no importance, place an ‘0’ on the 
line in front of the statement; if you at- 
tach little importance, place a ‘1’; if you 
attach considerable importance, place a 
‘2’; if you attach large importance, place 
a ‘3’; and if you attach very large impor- 
tance, place a ‘4’. Importance should be 
interpreted to include need and promise 
of value to guidance workers.” 

Ten lines of investigation were listed 
on the inquiry form. Other types of in- 
vestigation might have been added, but 
it was believed that the more important 
were included. Space was provided on 
the inquiry form for the respondents to 
indicate other lines of investigation they 
thought were needed. The following 
ten types were listed: 

1. Secure objective evidence of need 
for guidance service. 

2. Analyze and describe guidance 
practices. 

3. Investigate occupational conditions 
and opportunities. 

4. Summarize judgments of specialists 
in guidance concerning desirable objec- 
tives and practices in guidance. 

5. Describe training and experience of 
guidance workers. 

6. Construct and validate improved 
measures of characteristics of students. 

7. Investigate the nature and extent of 
the variation of the capacities of the indi- 
vidual. 

8. Make follow-up studies of students 
who go out from the school into higher 
institutions and into vocations. 

9. Measure results obtained by exist- 
ing programs of guidance. 

10. Set up a well-planned program of 
guidance, follow a group of students 
through this program, make complete 
records at each step or grade level, and 
make a careful measure of the results ob- 
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tained by this well-planned guidance 
service. 

Reference might be made at this point 
to the length of type Number 10. One 
of the respondents was of the opinion 
that the length of the description of 
Number 10 with the use of such favor- 
able words as “well-planned” and “‘com- 
plete records” would lead respondents to 
give it a higher rating than would have 
resulted from the use of a shorter and 
different form of statement. The extent 
and nature of the effect of the statement 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. The 
possibility of such effect must be con- 
ceded. However, attention should be di- 
rected to the fact that in the data to be 
presented later, directors of guidance 
gave type Number 9 a higher rating than 
Number 10. 

Also, the present writers submitted the 
whole list of statements, as above, to a 
seminar group in guidance; a week later 
the same list was submitted to them ex- 
cept that type Number 10 was changed 
to read as follows: ‘Follow students 
through a program of guidance and 
measure results.” No reference was 
made to the purpose of the rating and 
no mention was made of investigations in 
guidance during the intervening period. 
The two sets of ratings on item Number 
10 were compared. Ten of the coopera- 
tors gave the same rating under both con- 
ditions, two rated the shorter statement 
one point higher, and three rated the 
longer statement one point higher. The 
length and form of the statement did not 
have a large effect on the responses of 
this group of graduate students. Data 
are not available to show whether profes- 
sors of courses in guidance or directors of 
guidance were affected more or less by 
the form of the statement. 


Variation in response of individuals. 
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Data presented in Table I show consid- 
erable variation in the judgments of indi- 
viduals. Seven of the ten lines of investi- 
gation were rated as having each of the 
five degrees of importance by one or more 
of the professors of courses in guidance. 
The variations in rating, as shown by the 
standard deviation of the ratings, are 
especially latge for investigations of need 
for guidance, summary of judgments of 
need and desirable practices in guidance, 
and investigations of variations in the ca- 
pacities of the individual. The variation 
among professors of guidance is to be ex- 
plained in part by the differences in the 
fields of activity outside of guidance, 
among these fields being secondary educa- 
tion, vocational education, and psychol- 
ogy. For instance, respondents who 
were known to the writers as being pro- 
fessors of vocational education were 
unanimous in giving type of investigation 
Number 3, analysis and description of oc- 
cupational opportunities and conditions, 
the highest rating. 

Large variation in the importance at- 
tached to different lines of investigation. 
The variation in the importance attached 
to different lines of investigation can best 
be seen by reference to the means ratings 
in Table I. The professors of courses 
in guidance gave highest rating to type 
Number 10, which involves the projec- 
tion of as complete a program of guid- 
ance as is possible, following a group of 
students through this service, and making 
careful measures of the effects. The pro- 
fessors gave second place to the investiga- 
tion of occupational conditions and op- 
portunities. The ratings, in degree of 
importance, of investigations of results of 
existing programs of guidance, and the 
follow-up of students, are practically the 
same. Lower ratings were given to in- 
vestigations of the need for guidance and 
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investigations of the training and experi- 
ence of guidance workers. 

The mean ratings of the importance 
of different lines of investigation of 
guidance by directors of guidance differ 
from those by the professors in several 
respects. The directors of guidance give 
the highest rating to the measurement of 
the results of existing programs of guid- 
ance, although the difference between the 
mean rating for Types 9 and 10 is with- 
out statistical significance. The directors 
of guidance gave higher ratings than pro- 
fessors for measures of characteristics of 
students, and for measures of variation 
of the capacities of the individual. The 
mean rating of importance of description 
of occupations is slightly higher for the 


professors than for directors of guidance, 
although the difference is only two times 
the probable error of the difference. The 
directors of guidance were in agreement 
with the professors in giving lowest rat- 
ings of importance to investigations of 
evidence of need and investigations of 
the training and experience of guidance 
workers. 

In addition to giving ratings of the im- 
portance of the different lines of investi- 
gation on a five-point scale, respondents 
were invited to indicate the one line of 
investigation which is, in their judg- 
ment, the most important. Thirty-seven 
of the professors and seven of the direc- 
tors responded to this invitation (See 
Table I). All seven of the directors sup- 


TABLE I 


JUDGMENTS OF PROFESSORS OF COURSES IN GUIDANCE AND DiREcToRS OF GUIDANCE 
CONCERNING IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS LINES OF INVESTIGATION 


Standard Number 
Deviation of Dis- Judging Each Type 


Mean Rating tribution of Rating Most Important 
Professors Directors Professors Directors Professors Director 
Line of Investigation (51) (10) (51) (10) (38) (7) 
1. Evidence of need... 1.82 + .12 1.70 + .21 1.29 1.1 5.3 0 
2. Description of prac- 
2.33 + .09 ad 47 91 78 2.6 0 
3. Description of occu- 
pations ......... 3.34 + .09 3.10 + .09 93 .70 18.4 0 
4. Judgments of need 
and desirable prac- 
294 2.30 & 17 1.24 .78 2.6 0 
5. Training and experi- 
ence of guidance 
WOEKETS ......... 1.71 + .10 1.78 + .09 1.02 Al 5.3 0 
6. Measure of charac- 
teristics of students 2.64 + .11 3.10 + .11 1.13 54 5.3 0 
7. Variation of capac- 
ities of individual. 2.18 + .12 3.10 + .11 1.29 54 0 0 
8. Follow-up studies .. 3.24+ .10 3.10 + .09 1.05 .70 2.6 0 
9. Results of existing 
programs of guid- 
3.26 + .08 3.80 + .08 .82 40 2.6 42.9 
10. Results of projected 
programs of guid- 
3.80 + .05 3.70 = .10 49 A6 52.6 57.1 
[ 20] 
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rted the measurement of the effective- 
ness of guidance service, either measures 
of existing guidance service or the pro- 
jected program as covered by type Num- 
ber 10. Twenty of the 37 professors 
(52.6 per cent) supported type Number 
10, which involves the measurement of 
the effects of a projected program. The 
investigation of occupational conditions 
and opportunities was judged to be the 
most important line of investigation by 
18.4 per cent of the professors. None 
of the other lines of investigation re- 
ceived more than two votes. 


Additional lines of investigation in 
guidance deemed needed and deserving of 
consideration. Responding to the invita- 
tion to list additional lines of investiga- 
tion not covered by the ten types in the 
questionaire, several other approaches 
were proposed. Among those most fre- 
quently listed were such lines as com- 
parative studies of the effectiveness of 
guidance programs in different institu- 
tions and the effectiveness of different 
ways of presenting occupational informa- 
tion. Reference was also made to such 
types as studies of overlapping of guid- 
ance service in a given institution. In- 
vestigation of the cost of guidance service 
was mentioned. Another type listed more 
than once was that of the study of per- 
sonality characteristics of successful guid- 
ance workers. Many of the additional 
lines suggested were seemingly ade- 
quately covered by the ten types in the 
original list. Interest was expressed in 
the desirability of making available to 
all guidance workers the materials on 
guidance now in existence as well as new 
material as fast as it appears. 

This summary of judgments by spe- 
cialists in guidance gives strong support 
to the need for measures of effects of 
guidance service. Some respondents were 
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chiefly interested in finding out whether 
existing programs are 
what is claimed for them. Others were 
most interested in well- 
planned and as complete programs as 
possible and in sec uring measures of the 
effects of such programs. Both responses 


accomplishing 


projecting as 


would indicate the desire for a program 
of demonstrated value so that programs 
might be introduced in the schools of 
the country in light of such evidence. 
The line of investigation second in im- 
portance in the judgment of these re- 
spondents is the investigation of occupa- 
tional conditions and opportunities. 
111—Investigations Reported in Magazines 
During a Five-Year Period 

Nature of analysis of articles. The ar- 
ticles appearing in five magazines during 
1927-28, inclusive, on guidance were 
analyzed to ascertain the phase of guid- 
ance treated in the article and whether 
or not the article was based on systematic 
investigation. Five magazines were in- 
cluded in the analysis, namely: Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, Personnel 
Journal, School and Society, School Re- 
view, and Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. These magazines were included be- 
cause of the extent of their emphasis on 
guidance. A total of 461 articles were 
considered and are reported in Table II. 

The lines of investigation listed in 
Table II were used as the basis for the 
analysis of magazine articles. The list 
proved adequate except that several ar- 
ticles were located that dealt with guid- 
ance materials. It seemed desirable to in- 
clude an eleventh category for such ar- 
ticles. The articles treating each of the 
topics have been divided into two groups. 
One group, numbered “1” in Table II, 
contains articles that reported some sys- 
tematic investigation. At least a portion 
of these articles was devoted to a presen- 
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OCCUPATIONS 
TABLE Il 
NuMBER OF ARTICLES ON GUIDANCE APPEARING IN FIVE MAGAZINES* IN 
DIFFERENT YEARS 
All Five 
Nature of Content of Article 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 Years 
1+ 1 2 1 2 0 6 
Evidence of need for guidance { 2+ 2 0 3 2 2 9 
T+ 3 2 4 4 2 15 
1 7 6 2 6 
Analyze and describe guidance | } 47 49 40 33 pi a 
| T 54 55 42 39 CLE) 
4 3 3 2 5 17 
Investigate occupational condi- } , 9 6 5 5 11 36 
tions and opportunities | T 13 9 8 - 16 $3) 
Summarize judgments of experts { / 0 0 0 0 0 0 
in guidance concerning objec- { 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 
tives and practices T 0 1 0 ) 1 2 
0 
of guidance workers T 5 > 0 3 3 3) 
Construct and validate improved { J 10 9 13 5 9 46 
measures of characteristics of { 2 1 4 0 6 3 14 
individuals T il 13 13 11 12 65) 
Investigate nature and extent of { / 4 5 2 4 7 22 
variations of capacity of indi-{ 2 0 3 6 3 2 14 
viduals T 4 8 8 7 9 66) 
Make follow-up of students going { / 5 6 0 1 5 17 
into industry and to higher in- { 2 2 3 1 2 2 10 
stitutions T 7 9 1 3 7 @ 
—_ 1 0 0 0 2 0 2 
. Measure results of existing pro- | 2 1 2 0 1 , 5 
rams of guidance 
g g T 1 2 0 3 
4 / Set up well-planned program, fol- { 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
s. low through, and measure re- 4 2 0 0 0 0 1 1 
| sults T 0 0 0 0 1 (B 
a Ni 0 0 0 1 0 1 
; | / Analyze guidance materials 2 0 0 1 0 2 3 
0 0 1 1 2 
31 32 21 25 31 140 
98 101 77 78 107 461 


* Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Personnel Journal, School and Society, School Review, 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
+1—Articles reporting systematic investigation. 
: 2—Articles simply descriptive or statement of opinion. 
Hf T—Total number of articles. 
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tation of factual evidence. Articles were 
included in this group if factual evidence 
was presented even though a large part 
of the article was given to a presentation 
of the personal opinion of the writer. In 
the second group, numbered ‘'2” in Table 
II, were put articles that did not report 
factual evidence but reported only the 
personal observation and thinking of the 
writers. An attempt has been made to 
include all reports of investigations in 
Group 1 and all articles not involving 
systematic investigation in Group 2. 


Content of articles on guidance. More 
than half of the articles deal with guid- 
ance practices in schools or in business 
and industry. The number dealing with 
this topic, 243, is much larger than the 
topic next in frequency. The topic sec- 
ond in frequency, the measurement of 
the characteristics of individuals, appears 
in only 6Q articles. Articles dealing with 
occupations appear as many as 53 times. 
The other types of problems are treated 
infrequently. Qnly seven articles deal 
with the measurement of the effectiveness 
of existing programs of guidance and 
only one considers the desirability of pro- 
jecting a desirable program of guidance 
for evaluation. Only two articles report 
information which might be considered 
as evidence of the effectiveness of guid- 
ance practices. These data disclose an 
impressive concentration, in the magazine 
literature on guidance, on descriptions of 
guidance practices. 

Approximately two-thirds of the arti- 
cles are not investigative in character. Of 
the 461 articles analyzed, only 140 were 
considered to involve some investigation. 
Over 300 of them involved a subjective 
description of some practice or program, 
or a statement of the writers’ judgments 
as to the nature of the need for guid- 
ance, or the objectives of guidance, de- 
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sirable features of a guidance program, 
etc. 


The proportion of the articles that 
were investigative varies with the topic 
and with the magazine. The proportion 
of articles reporting investigations is 
higher for occupational opportunities and 
conditions, measures of characteristics of 
individuals, the extent of variation of the 
capacities of the individual, and the fol- 
low-up of former students. Only 26 of 
the 243 articles dealing with guidance 
practices were considered to involve in- 
vestigation. 

The number of articles on guidance in 
the different magazines varied greatly. 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine con- 
tained the largest number of articles. 
Less than a fifth of them were investiga- 
tive. The Personnel Journal also con- 
tained a large number of articles, al- 
though the number was considerably 
smaller than for the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. Half of those in the Person- 
nel Journal were reports of some investi- 
gation. The proportions of articles that 
were investigative were about the same 
for the Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education Magazine and School and 
Society as for the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. That is, about one article in 
five involved some report of investiga- 
tion. Most of the articles on guidance 
that appeared in the School Review were 
investigative. Eleven out of the total of 
15 reported data from some study. 


The analysis of the articles by years 
reported in Table II shows no significant 
shift from 1927-28 to 1931-32 in the 
proportion of articles involving investiga- 
tions. For each year, the number of ar- 
ticles reporting investigative materials is 
about half as large as the number not 
based on investigations. The number and 
type of articles on the different phases 
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of guidance vary somewhat from year 
to year, but no large or consistent shifts 
are noted. There is no greater tendency 
for writers in these five publications to 
rely on factual data in the later years 
than in the earlier years of the period un- 
der consideration. 


IV—Investigations Now Under Way or 
Completed During 1932 

Extent of the canvass. Inquiry forms 
calling for judgments of the relative im- 
portance of different lines of investigation 
in guidance reported in the first section 
of this paper also called for a report of 
investigations mow under way or com- 
pleted during 1932 in the institutions or 
cities in which respondents were located. 
As fewer than half of the college profes- 
sors who were approached returned the 
blank of inquiry, these data should be 
recognized as being very incomplete. 
However, the institutions from which re- 
turns were secured include most of the 
institutions in which one would expect to 
find investigations under way. A total 
of 77 investigations are included in the 
following summary. 

Persons making investigations in 
guidance. More than half of the investi- 
gations reported in this canvass were be- 
ing made by candidates for advanced de- 
grees in higher institutions. Thirty-two 
of them were being made for the mas- 
ter’s thesis and 11 were being made for 
the dissertation for the doctor's degree. 
Only three of the studies were being 
made by professors of courses in guid- 
ance. Thirty-two of the studies were be- 
ing made by staffs of public school sys- 
tems. One cannot help being impressed 
with the extent to which the investigative 
activity is being carried on by advanced 
students and the very small amount of 
investigative activity reported by the pro- 
fessors themselves. A considerable num- 


ber of the investigations were made by 
members of staffs of city school systems. 
Many were studies of students or of oc- 
cupational conditions in the local com- 
munity, undertaken to furnish a more 
adequate basis for the guidance activities. 


TABLE III 


INVESTIGATIONS IN GUIDANCE Now UNDER 
Way OR COMPLETED IN 1932 


I. Disabilities and Guidance 
1. Physical disabilities and vocational 
guidance (2M, 1D) 
2. Reading disabilities (1S) 
Il. Characteristics of Students and Workers 
1. Measurements for selection of 
workers (2M, 3S) 
2. Traits of workers (2M) 
3. Studies of occupations (15S, 1P) 


III. Comparative Effectiveness of Types of 
Guidance 
1. Comparison of courses and meth- 
ods (2M) 
IV. Measurement of Character, Personality, 
and Intelligence in Guidance 
1. Use and methods (1M, 2D) 
2. Analysis (1D) 
V. Placement and Follow-up 
1. In schools (1M, 1P, 6S) 
2. In occupations (3M, 1D, 3S) 
VI. Practices in Guidance 
1, Courses and organized programs 


(8M, 3D, 2S) 
2. Activities” as guidance agencies 
(2M) 


VII. Prediction 

1. Success in school and occupations 
(2M, 1D, 1S) 

VIII. Proposed Programs of Guidance 

1. City systems and specific schools 
(3M, 1S) 

IX. Staff Preparation and Functions 

1. Duties of Deans of Girls in 
Michigan high schools (1M) 

X. Student Choices of Occupations and 
Courses 

1. In high schools (3M) 

2. In colleges (1D) 

3. Comparative significance of 
choices of pupils in high 
schools and colleges (1D) 

[ 24] 
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Increased interest in investigations in 
guidance. Early writings and discussions 
concerning guidance contained little that 
could be considered investigative in na- 
ture. They consisted mostly of descrip- 
tions of activities carried on in some 
school or city and of opinions of persons 
as to the need for guidance or as to the 
form of guidance service that should be 
adopted. As the movement has matured, 
it is natural that there should be a desire 
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to take stock to determine the effective- 
ness of the programs that have been de- 
veloped, and to secure a more adequate 
basis for future development than the 
subjective opinions of individuals. There 
is among guidance workers a healthy in- 
terest in formulating more accurate defi- 
nitions of guidance problems and in se- 
curing more dependable data concerning 
the effectiveness of various procedures 
and programs. 


THE DISTRIBUTIVE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


In School and Society for June 17, Grayson N. Kefauver discusses 
“The Guidance Program and the Distributive Function of Secondary 
Education."” At the beginning he says that the schools have both a 


teaching and a distributive function. 


The latter has been inadequately 


recognized. The need for distribution, he says, takes two forms: ‘*(1) 
the distribution of students to occupational and other activities in accord- 
ance with social needs and the capacities and interests of the students, 
and (2) the distribution of students to the courses, curriculums and 
schools which train for the activities they have chosen for themselves.’ 

Dr. Kefauver considers this need in relation to such factors as belief 
in the transfer of training, the popularization of secondary education, the 
provision of a differentiated offering, the changes in society, incorrect 
conceptions of education, and improper occupational distribution. He 
deals with the fallacious assumption of automatic distribution of a favor- 
able kind in the schools, and proceeds to discuss “the guidance program 
as an aid to distribution.’” The objectives of guidance are such as largely 
to contribute to attainment of the distributive function of the schools. 

In conclusion Dr. Kefauver writes: “The issues involved in the 
distribution of students are so important that they are deserving of at 
least as systematic a treatment as teaching in the various instructional 
fields. The action of some schools in dropping or reducing the emphasis 
on this distributive program so that funds might be saved for application 
to teaching cannot be justified. It would be just as logical for a hospital 
to justify as an economy measure a reduction of emphasis on diagnosis 
so that more funds could be used for purchasing drugs which may or 
may not be helpful to the patient. It should be clear that an educational 
policy that eliminates or greatly reduces emphasis on guidance, so that 
the funds might be transferred to instruction that may or may not be 
appropriate for the individual student, is equally unwise.” 
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CREATIVE GROUP THINKING 


The Northeastern Conference on Vocational Guidance 
R. G. F. 


UTTING on his spectacles, the 
White Rabbit asked: 
“Where shall I begin, please 
your Majesty?” 

“Begin at the beginning,” the King 
said gravely, ‘‘and go on till you come to 
the end; then stop.” 

This is the story of a week's adven- 
ture in the exchange of ideas and discov- 
ery of goals, but where should its telling 
begin? The story behind the story, un- 
doubtedly, began with the beginning of 
the vocational guidance movement; and 
the end, if there is ever any end, lies still 
in the future. 

Nevertheless, it may be recorded that 
on Monday of that pleasant and profitable 
week in August (and we choose the ad- 
jectives deliberately), the conferees, in 
their first general session, paid attention 
to the problem of occupational trends, 
their determination and prediction, and 
their significance both for the daily tasks 
of vocational counseling and for the 
larger purposes of social planning. On 
Saturday, at the closing session, they voted 
as one of their most important recommen- 
dations the development of ways and 
means of obtaining, originally, the most 
useful information about occupational dis- 
tribution and trends, and of making it 
available to all concerned in the most 
usable forms. 

We cannot truly say that this was the 
beginning and end of the week's think- 
ing, if we mean that this was all. A great 
number and variety of topics—practical 
and theoretical, if any such distinction 


could be said to have held for very long— 
were discussed, sometimes with and some- 
times without conclusion. Certainly, how- 
ever, as in the case of occupational trends, 
all subjects were considered from the dual 
standpoint of the everyday problems of 
workers in the vocational guidance field, 
and of the function and opportunity of 
vocational guidance in helping to bring 
about a better, and better-planned, society. 


Time, Place and Procedure 


The cover page of the program bore 
in succession these legends:—“Regional 
Conference on Vocational Guidance. 
Northeastern United States. New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Camp Stevens, Johnsonburg, 
New Jersey. August 28 to September 2, 
1933.” Then the name and address of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
which sponsored the affair. NOC hopes 
to arrange similar gatherings in other 
regions—the Far West, the Middle West, 
the South. 

The meeting place was the engineering 
camp of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Located in the woods, off the main- 
traveled highways, between the Kittatin- 
nies and the Jenny Jumps, this little vil- 
lage consisting of sleeping cabins, admin- 
istration building, mess hall, and general 
store, stood on the shore of a little lake, 
very nice for swimming and boating. The 
establishment had been in operation all 
summer, and the vocational guidance con- 
ference coincided with the last week of 
“A College Camp for Boys in High 
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Schools and Preparatory Schools,” who in 
a fortnight of field work, lectures, tests 
and counseling, were being helped to de- 
cide whether they really wanted to take 
training for the engineering profession. 
All in all, it was a well-nigh perfect en- 
vironment for the Northeastern Confer- 
ence on Vocational Guidance. 

Here asserabled and lived in commun- 
ity nearly a hundred men and women 
engaged in some form of vocational guid- 
ance work or allied activity. Many of 
them were working counselors in the 
public schools; others were teachers of 
guidance in colleges and universities. 
There were directors and supervisors of 
guidance, and a number of people called 
technicians, chiefly psychologists. Some 
were interested in various aspects of per- 
sonnel work as well as vocational guid- 
ance. While the roster was made up 
primarily from the names of outstanding 
workers in the Northeastern area, special 
invitations for special reasons had been 
extended to a few persons outside this 
region. Chase Going Woodhouse was 
there to represent the South and assist in 
the proceedings; Grayson N. Kefauver 
came from California. Another Cali- 
fornian was present in the person of 
William M. Proctor, president of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
the trustees of which held meetings at 
Johnsonburg. Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota was there as 
chairman of the technical committee of 
NOC. 

From within the geographical bounds, 
John M. Brewer and Frank M. Leavitt, 
two pioneers of the vocational guidance 
movement in America, brought counsel 
of experience and wisdom. Robert I. 
Rees, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of NOC, came to listen and stayed to 
participate; and for a brief period, Fred- 
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erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation (which made possible the 
existence of NOC), lent his presence. But 
to mention the names of all those who 
contributed to the success of the confer- 
ence would require listing the entire mem- 
bership—and this will be done at the 
end of the article. It may be added that 
for one of more sessions, the group was 
augmented by representatives of N. V. 
G. A. branches in the Northeastern states. 


Meetings of two entirely different 
types were held. From Monday to Satur- 
day, besides the opening session for ex- 
plaining procedures and making an- 
nouncements, there were eight meetings 
in which the whole conference member- 
ship participated. Seven of these were 
on special topics, and the method of panel 
discussion was employed. When the 
panel had got the principal issues out into 
the open, everybody else joined in. 
Speeches were verboten, except for a few 
ten-minute presentations of reports or 
particular subject matter. The threat of 
a ducking in the lake for speech-makers 
apparently proved effective. Anyway, it 
didn’t happen—nobody was ducked. On 
Saturday morning, at the final session, the 
entire group considered the recommenda- 
tions of the five horizontal and seven 
vertical groups, each of which had met 
twice in the course of the week. 

In order to demonstrate some of the 
objective measuring instruments which 
are of practical value in guidance, the Ad- 
justment Service of New York City and 
the Human Engineering Laboratory of 
Stevens Institute supplied testing equip- 
ment and examiners. A majority of the 
conferees took the group tests which were 
administered at scheduled hours, and a 
number of others were given individual 
performance tests by appointment in the 
afternoon hours set aside for recreation. 
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Insofar as those who took the tests are 
typical of successful counselors, the re- 
sults indicate that a good counselor pos- 
sesses better academic aptitudes than 92 
per cent of the total adult white popula- 
tion, better speed and accuracy in routine 
clerical tasks than 75 per cent, better 
speed in recognizing and dealing with 
sizes and shapes in a spatial relations test 
than 60 per cent. They had the patterns 
of interest and aptitude typical of per- 
sonnel managers, school administrators, 
and social-service workers. The commit- 
tee in charge of testing consisted of 
Walter V. Bingham, Marion R. Trabue 
and Johnson O’Connor, who were assisted 
by two Adjustment Service examiners, 
John Murphy and John Bobbitt. 

The mimeographed program of the 
conference contained a variety of docu- 
ments, such as summaries of research re- 
ports and sets of questions topically ar- 
ranged, to provide information and sug- 
gestion for the discussions, which, how- 
ever, were not expected to follow any 
prescribed course. This handbook, de- 
signed chiefly to save the time that would 
otherwise be required by speakers in pre- 
senting special material, also contained 
the map of Stevens Camp and the Flow 
Chart of Ideas which are reproduced here- 
with, 

In a Changing World 


Two studies relating to occupational 
distribution and trends were described 
and discussed at the general session on 
Monday evening. These had been un- 
dertaken at the instance of NOC, and are 
still in progress. Harold F, Clark, with 
the assistance of Wilbur I. Gooch, had 
made a preliminary analysis of census data 
to show the relative importance of dif- 
ferent occupations in several aspects, as 
an aid to the determination of plans for 
fact-gathering and research activities in 
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accordance with the need for additional 
knowledge. Walter V. Bingham had 
given special attention to the problem of 
method in studying occupational trends. 
Both had gathered, in their respective 
studies, a considerable amount of factual 
material, besides developing experimental 
techniques, with reference to absorptive 
capacity, and supply and demand, in oc- 
Cupations. 

An array of a dozen charts, hung along 
the walls of the meeting room, portrayed 
some of their findings and illustrated 
various points of methodology. If Dr. 
Bingham, in presenting facts and sug- 
gestions, stressed the technical side of 
studying trends, and if Dr. Clark, in tell- 
ing his story, emphasized the problem of 
a planned re-distribution of workers, they 
spaded up together a definite patch of 
ground, fertile for discussion. Responsive 
ideas sprang up all over the place, while 
Anthony M. Goldberger, as chairman of 
the meeting, strove to keep intellectual 
order, setting a high standard for sub- 
sequent chairmen. 


Dr. Bingham pointed out, as a striking 
fault of present distribution, the wide dis- 
parity between the grades of capacity 
which the working population possesses 
and the degrees of ability required in oc- 
cupations; a curve representing the latter, 
superimposed on a curve representing the 
former, is sharply skewed to the left, in- 
dicating an unused surplus of ability in a 
wide area of occupational life. Or, i 
other words, many people capable of per- 
forming the higher-ability tasks are found 
in the minimal-ability jobs. This he 
called an instance of ‘“‘social failure’ — 
failure to have caught young people soon 
enough to have given them the right 
guidance, and the right training for the 
right occupations; and failure also to 
have obtained sufficient knowledge of the 
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absorptive capacity of different occupa- 
tions, and of tomorrow's probable sup- 
ply and demand, in order to give the right 
steer at the right time. He pointed out, 
further, the importance of knowing the 
specific abilities required in particular oc- 
cupations, and of keeping informed as to 
the changing character of occupations. 

Professor Clark suggested the need of a 
handbook which would show for each oc- 
cupation the following items: (1) the 
number in it, (2) the number needed im- 
mediately and after varying periods of 
time, (3) wages, (4) present unemploy- 
ment, along with a ten-year average, and 
(5) a keyed indicator of probable tech- 
nological changes. This handbook would 
have to be frequently corrected because 
of changing conditions and trends; and 
for practical guidance purposes would 
have to be based not only on nationwide, 
but on regional and local data. News- 
papers, Professor Clark suggested, might 
publish a daily or weekly index of supply 
and demand in occupations—and would 
be glad to do so if valid techniques of 
analyzing and presenting the material had 
been developed. The value of prediction 
would depend, for the counselor, largely 
on its reaching far enough into the future 
to cover the period of training necessary 
for the higher types of work. 

Much discussion followed on the pos- 
sibilities of prediction, and for the most 
part it was optimistic. Indeed, some of 
the charts explained by Dr. Bingham and 
Dr. Gooch showed interesting experi- 
mental efforts in this direction. Willard 
E. Parker hinted at a method of predict- 
ing technological change through dis- 
covery of the high points of labor cost 
in leading industries. The reliability of 
existing source material for the study of 
occupational distribution and trends was 


discussed at some length, but it was felt 


that for pioneering work in this field the 
present available data are broadly ade- 
quate, and that the studies described by 
Dr. Bingham and Dr. Clark are headed 
in the right direction. 


Toward a Planned Society 


It was contended that the offering of 
adequate data on occupational opportunity 
to children and parents, through coun- 
selors and others, would in time do much 
to accomplish, in the words of Professor 
Clark, ‘“‘the best distribution of all the 
people for the best service and welfare of 
all the people.” He further expressed 
the belief that everybody's work could and 
should be interesting work; this is already 
economically possible, if we had the 
proper kind of occupational distribution, 
together with adequate aids to occupa- 
tional choice and selection. The “arti- 
ficial value of occupations,’ due to the 
emphasis on monetary reward, would be 
minimized in favor of individual interest 
and social need, between which there is 
no inherent conflict. General Rees, in 
the course of his remarks on the economic 
and social significance of the NRA, spoke 
of the need of new individual objectives 
in life. The aim of “earnings” should 
not determine the choice of a career. If 
we can only get this problem of security 
out of the way, there are higher aims. 
“The social-economic order,” he said, 
“owes it to us that we can be freed from 
continually seeking the Almighty Dollar 
and making it the chief objective in life.” 

How bring about an occupationally 
planned society? The objection was 
raised that such occupational data as had 
been presented and described would be 
unassimilable by young children, or if 
assimilable would not overcome other in- 
fluences which now operate in the choice 
of an occupation. To what extent could 
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compulsion be employed in directing boys 
and girls into this occupation or that? Is 
not compulsion contrary to the traditions 
of guidance and the spirit of democracy? 
But are there not many forms of compul- 
sion, now, that force job-taking as against 
free occupational choice? Economic com- 

ulsion, for example. A sharp distinction 
was drawn between coercion and guid- 
ance, and quotation marks were put 
around the word “compulsion” because it 
is a relative thing. It was agreed that 
furnishing information and exerting in- 
fluence are not entirely foreign to the 
functions of education or of guidance, and 
not entirely absent from practice. A 
larger degree of attention to ‘‘the distribu- 
tive function of the schools’—which 
Dean Kefauver was called upon to ex- 
pound briefly—was urged as a hopeful 
step. 

Tests and Individuals 

The hydra-headed subject of tests lifted 
one or another of its heads at various 
times during the week. For of course, 
knowledge of occupations and occupa- 
tional trends is only part of the needed 
equipment for effective guidance. One 
should be able to make predictions about 
individuals as well as about occupations. 
Analysis of occupations is no more im- 
portant than individual analysis, as in use 
they are complementary. Indeed, as was 
said at Johnsonburg, these two kinds of 
analysis should be made in the same or 
in correlative terms—which is not the 
case at present, at least not to a satis- 
factory extent. 

Professor Paterson presided at a gen- 
eral session on aptitude tests as a basis for 
counseling. The fireworks began when 
Rex B. Cunliffe declared that the situa- 
tion with regard to aptitude tests is “‘ter- 
rible.” These tests are not much good, 


even the best of them, he asserted with 
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perhaps a dogmatic tongue in cheek; they 
are costly and difficult to administer, there 
are dangers in interpreting them. Let the 
psychologists go on with their research 
and perfect the aptitude tests; but the 
speaker doubted if immediate use should 
be made of them in the schools. Paul S. 
Achilles, questioned by the chairman, 
said, ‘I certainly would not advise giving 
them up." He suggested the desirability 
of repeating them at intervals, and keep- 
ing a record of the results; also of using 
several different tests and comparing the 
results thus obtained. Others were for 
using and testing the tests in this way, 
keeping in mind their imperfections and 
limitations. Dr. Brewer reminded the 
group that aptitude tests are yet in their 
infancy and hoped for their improvement 
under practice. Dr. Trabue agreed that 
it was better not to use aptitude tests at 
all than to have them misused and mis- 
interpreted, and Morris S. Viteles said 
that testing ‘should be left in the hands 
of experts, just as we leave medical diag- 
nosis to physicians.” Special training is re- 
quired for giving and interpreting tests of 
any description. 


Testing for Future Success 


Ensued a discussion of test-making and 
criteria of validity; and what with all the 
talk of coefficients of correlation, cells, 
and straight-line versws curved-line rela- 
tionships, a good time was had by all the 
statistically-minded. Harry D. Kitson was 
one of those who suggested that some of 
the aptitude tests are really tests of in- 
telligence. He further made the point that, 
as success on the job is the only sound 
basis for constructing tests, we had better 
set up some adequate criteria of success. 
It was brought out that in the work done 
on aptitude tests at the University of 
Minnesota, and the Minnesota Employ- 
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ment Stabilization Research Institute, 
tests were validated against actual per- 
formance in occupations. But if certain 
investigations show a relationship between 
success in test performance and success in 
corresponding occupations, this is not 
final proof of the predictive value of tests 


given now for occupational success in 
later life. 

Irving Lorge, speaking for Edward L. 
Thorndike, presented the results of a ten- 
year follow-up of the histories of boys 
and girls in New York City schools who 
had been given a variety of tests at the 
beginning of the period. From the re- 
sults the conclusion had been reached, 
that while it is possible to predict, from 
intelligence tests and certain items of the 
educational record, something about edu- 
cational accomplishment, it is not possible 
by means of aptitude or other tests to 
forecast what the individual will be doing 
occupationally ten years afterward or his 
level of occupational achievement. The 
methods of study and techniques of 
analyzing the resultant data were criticized 

and defended. In considerable detail. 
The consensus seemed to be that, accept- 
ing the coefficient-of-correlation method 
ind the criteria of success employed in the 
study, Dr. Lorge had proved his point as 
to the non-prognostic value of the apti- 
tude tests employed; but that the results 
neither prove nor disprove the value of 
aptitude tests that may be developed in 
future, except possibly by implication. 

Dr. Viteles cautioned the users of tests 
against taking a low test score as con- 
clusive of incompetence, and Dr. Trabue 
warned against regarding a high test 
score, by itself, as a sure indication of fit- 


ness for a given occupation. The latter 


urged the need of developing ability and 
interest patterns for different occupations, 
and of considering vocational fitness in 


the light, not of any one ability or trait. 
but of a group of characteristics in rela. 
tionship to one another. He described 
the methods of individual diagnosis in use 
at the Adjustment Service for the unem- 
ployed in New York City, and said that 
diagnosis for counseling purposes is based 
not merely on test findings but on per. 
sonal and family history, including educa- 
tional, vocational and avocational items. 
and on the physical (and sometimes a 
psychiatric) examination. Johnson O'Con- 
nor spoke of some of the outstanding 
aspects of the guidance program in the 
Stevens summer camp for preparatory 
school boys: the testing, the provision of 
occupational information, and the engi- 
neering try-out experiences afforded 
through surveying practice. 

From our notes we are not quite sure 
whether it was the chairman who summed 
up as follows: “In conclusion we may 
say that while there has been no complete 
agreement among the psychologists partic- 
ipating in this morning’s discussion, there 
have been raised considerations which 
tend to convince us that aptitude tests are 
less valuable for guidance purposes than 
optimistic counselors have heretofore sup- 
posed, and that the question as to whether 
or not we will ultimately devise aptitude 
tests which will be completely satisfactory 
is still an open question.’” Somewhere in 
the course of the proceedings, Dr. Pater- 
son remarked that the efficiency of the 
steam engine is extremely low as com- 
pared with perfection. 


Approaches to Personality 
On the same evening, personality—a 
large word—was approached from the 
different, and apparently very different, 
standpoints of the psychiatrist and the 
psychologist. The psychiatrist is men- 
tioned first because it was he—or rather 
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they—who occupied the witness stand. If 
Doctors Samuel W. Hamilton and George 
K. Pratt were not exactly put on the spot, 
at least they were put under the spot- 
light. Psychologist Viteles conducted the 
debate in a manner which might be de- 
scribed as neither partial nor impartial 
and which helped to enliven the meeting, 
if enlivening were needed. For it was 
quite clear at the outset that there is a 
fundamental difference of mind-set be- 
tween psychologists and _ psychiatrists. 
Each group apparently regards its ap- 
proach and method as “‘scientific’’ for the 
very reason that causes it to regard the 
approach and method of the other as less 
completely scientific. The terms “‘ob- 
jective” and “subjective” are applied in 
making the distinction between the two 
methods of studying personality, but the 
guests of the evening did not fully accept 
this distinction. From the psychiatric 
point of view, the individual is not a 
static collection of measurable traits to be 
blue-printed; his personality is a complex 
of drives, motives, functions, activities, 
attitudes, and so on, continuously in 
process of making and modification 
through experience, and must be studied 
in the light of how the individual “got 
that way’’ and on all levels at once: the 
physical, the intellectual, the emotional, 
and the level of social adaptation. Which, 
more accurately and adequately stated by 
the psychiatrists themselves, did not set- 
tle the issues under consideration. 

What the counselors wanted to be told 
by the psychiatrists was how to detect 
evidences of abnormal deviation in boys 
and girls and when cases should be re- 
ferred to a psychiatrist or mental-hygiene 
clinic. Doctors Pratt and Hamilton did 
not feel that it was possible to prepare 
a list or chart of symptoms to watch 
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for, or that it would be desirable for lay 
people to attempt even a preliminary di- 
agnosis in cases of personal maladjust- 
ment or neurotic behavior. They be- 
lieved that the principle to be followed 
should be to refer to a clinic or psychi- 
atrist any case with which the counselor 
had such difficulties that he did not know, 
from his own professional training and 
equipment, how to handle it. Not recog- 
nition and interpretation of symptoms, as 
such, but recognition of a field of diagno- 
sis and treatment outside his sphere, is 
the desideratum. And then to leave it to 
the clinic or psychiatrist, not to furnish a 
prescription or even a name for the in- 
dividual’s difficulty, but to proceed with 
a careful, thorough study not merely of 
the individual at the moment, but of con- 
ditioning factors in his history and en- 
vironment. Here the teacher and coun- 
selor should be able to furnish data of 
great helpfulness. 

It was complained, by some of the 
counselors present, that psychiatrists often 
proved less than cooperative; others had 
found the best of cooperation. As to 
results, psychiatry could promise nothing 
in individual cases. The practicing psy- 
chiatrist, with his pre-occupation with the 
franker forms of mental disease, is not 
usually as good a bet for school people as 
the child-guidance clinic, if one is avail- 
able. It was brought out that many in- 
stances of apparent personal or vocational 
maladjustment are really quite natural— 
and normal—treactions to a situation, and 
it is often the situation and not the child 
that needs to be changed. Interesting as 
this meeting was, and stimulating, one 
felt that there was not a complete meeting 
of minds, and that after “much argument 
about it and about,” many went out by 
the same door by which they came in. 
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Classes in Occupations 


A general session on the ‘‘Evaluation of 
Guidance Programs” was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Cunliffe. Mildred 
E. Lincoln and Dean Kefauver gave ten- 
minute reports of separate researches in 
the measurable results of the course in 
occupational opportunities. From her 
study, Miss Lincoln found that high- 
school boys and girls who took a five- 
times-a-week course in occupations made 
a noticeably larger gain in occupational in- 
formation than those who took a similar 
course once a week, in comparison with 
those taking no occupations course. None 
of the gains, however, was of great mag- 
nitude. The data presented by Dr. 
Kefauver related to a part of his extensive 
study in the evaluation of community 
guidance programs. They failed to in- 
dicate to him any significant contribution 
to guidance from the course in occupa- 
tions. 


Discussion turned from methods of 
study and possibilities of error to the 
question of objectives—what are we try- 
ing to do, not only in the course of oc- 
cupations, but in any guidance program as 
a whole? Professor Brewer thought that 
perhaps we had better find this out, and 
state our aims more definitely, before de- 
voting too much effort to measuring the 
effectiveness of our work. Dr. Bingham 
completed the thought behind this remark 
by saying he hoped that such studies as 
the two which had been reported would, 
while admittedly tentative in methods 
and conclusions, prove epoch-making. 
Through Rice’s study, and its successors, 
in the field of spelling came not only the 
development of new and better methods 
of measuring, but also a clearer determin- 
ation of what ought to be taught and how 
to teach it. The group seemed to feel 
that while neither of the studies is con- 


clusive as to the vaiue of the course of oc- 
cupations (and the character of the course 
itself is not necessarily to be regarded as 
finally established), both are important 
pieces of pioneer work and their purpose 
constitutes a challenge to the guidance 
movement. More studies of the same 
sort are needed. 

Next day but one, Arthur J. Jones 
presiding, Miss Lincoln conducted a 
demonstration lesson in occupational in- 
formation. The class was drawn from 
among the boys attending the Stevens 
summer camp. Miss Lincoln took their 
interest in engineering for granted, and 
asked questions which elicited their ideas 
about education and showed that profes- 
sional education in any line may be cul- 
tural if the courses are properly selected. 
Leonard Miller, taking over the class, di- 
rected attention to the problem of spe- 
cialization in engineering—what kind of 
engineer do you want to be, and why? 
The object of much of the questioning 
was to stimulate a desire for finding out 
more about the different specialties. When 
the class was dismissed, both teachers ex- 
plained that they had been somewhat 
limited by the unusual circumstances, in- 
cluding the fact that it was a selected 
group of boys, and in only one session 
there was no opportunity to work from 
prior assignments or make new assign- 
ments. | Much interesting discussion 
followed. 


Economic Backgrounds 


In the latter part of the week some of 
the general meetings were given over, not 
to specific problems of guidance tech- 
nique, method and organization, but to 
the concern of vocational guidance with 
those larger phases and forces of social, 
economic and political life which form 
the setting in which it must function. 
Ralph E. Pickett served as chairman of 
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the session on “Economics and Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Guidance is affected in 
many practical ways by economic condi- 
tions—by business depressions, for ex- 
ample, and consequent unemployment. 
Is unemployment preventable? Yes, said 
Professor Clark, and counselors can be 
of great assistance in eliminating it. He 
presented his theory of correct occupa- 
tional distribution, which proper and in- 
telligent guidance would help to effect. 
This he had briefly explained at the Mon- 
day evening session. It was elaborated in 
his recent book on the subject. 

Dr. Kitson, among others, said that the 
good of the social whole should be a con- 
scious aim on the part of the counselor. 
While vocational guidance has respon- 
sibility for assisting the individual to find 
a career and make the most of his talents 
and abilities, this aim must be subordinate 
to the obligation of seeking to improve 
the economic order and promote the total 
welfare. Any purpose of enabling, or 
effect of encouraging, the individual to 
exploit society is foreign to a true con- 
ception and ideal of vocational guidance. 
We have had too much of individualism 
and individualistic aims in every depatt- 
ment of life. We shall probably have, 
various members of the group pointed 
out, increasing social control of industry 
and work, but the task cannot be left en- 
tirely to government as at present con- 
stituted. The job of social engineering 
belongs largely to expert non-political 
groups, working to a great extent outside 
of governmental agencies. 

It was generally agreed that the voca- 
tional counselor should be well ac- 
quainted with economic facts and 
theories. He should know the economic 
and political forces affecting occupations 
and occupational life. He should be 
thoroughly familiar with the findings of 
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such studies as those reported under the 
titles of ‘‘Recent Economic Changes’’ and 
“Recent Social Trends.’’ Should the coun- 
selor indoctrinate? Propagandize for any 
particular theory or proposal? No, but 
he should be able to present and interpret 
established facts; he should be able to per- 
ceive and point out meanings. Sound 
vocational advice cannot be given without 
some educational content. Careers are 
not planned or achieved in a social and 
economic vacuum. The counselor, willy- 
nilly, must take account of the great ex- 
periment being conducted under the ban- 
ner of the blue eagle. For him it is not 
a theory but a fact; but he should under- 
stand its economic reasons and social im- 
plications, as well as the actual terms and 
workings of the codes. More and more, 
with the increase of voluntary leisure, he 
will have to give avocational advice. 
Specific vocational counsel will be in- 
fluenced by his knowledge of population 
problems, such as the rural-urban shift 
and counter-shift. Especially will it be 
influenced by his knowledge of the chang- 
ing character of occupations through 
mechanization of certain industries, lead- 
ing to increased demand in administrative 
and service fields; and as was said on 
Monday night, this knowledge must be 
localized. To some extent, the counselor 
can be a creator of jobs, through anticipa- 
tion of social and occupational needs. He 
can and ought to be a creative participant 
in a planned society. 

On Friday evening, Susan J. Ginn pre- 
sided at a meeting in which governmental 
policies and activities were given explicit 
and official picturization from the person- 
nel standpoint. From Washington came 
William H. Stead to describe the plans 
and problems of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and L. J. O'Rourke to 
tell of the Civil Service, and more espe- 
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cially of personnel selection and training 
in the Tennessee Valley experiment in 
regional planning. On the preceding eve- 
ning, Anna Rose presented a report of 
the Pennsylvania study articulation be- 
tween high schools and colleges. As the 
findings and recommendations growing 
out of this important study have been 
published in part, with later sections to 
appear, by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, we shall 
content ourselves here with saying that 
Dr. Rose made clear the extremely impor- 
tant role of educational and vocational 
guidance in coordination of high school 
and college work. 


Vertical and Horizontal 


Despite the continued pressure of sixty 
diverse, highly-geared minds upon the 
themes of the conference, the resultant 
of these physico-mental forces was 
straight thinking. The conferees, meet- 
ing in horizontal, educational-level, spe- 
cial-interest groups, at the beginning of 
the week, defined their problems, and to- 
ward the end of the week proposed means 
for arriving at solutions. One might al- 
most venture the suggestion that these 
groupings took on the character of craft 
guilds where the members threshed out 
the problems of greatest familiarity to 
them. However, in recognition of the 
fact that the common objective of all 
groups is the guidance and training of in- 
dividual boys and girls, the same con- 
ferees reassembled into vertical, func- 
tional, special-task groups (corresponding 
to a vertical trust for youth), and, as be- 
fore, first analyzed the problems of the 
guidance job and later made recommenda- 
tions for attacking them. These delibera- 
tions resulted in 102 different, yet related, 
recommendations, which, on Friday after- 
noon, were in the hands of every member 


of the conference, so that, on Saturday 
morning, in plenary session, he might give 
them his most thoughtful consideration. 
While, generally speaking, the pro- 
cedure of the conference had been rigidly 
planned in actual operation, considerable 
flexibility was allowed so that participants 
might themselves determine the manner 
in which meetings should be managed. 
The Saturday morning session illustrated 
the wisdom of the plan and of the con- 
ferees. On Friday evening Superintendent 
Leavitt was notified that he had been 
catapulted into the Saturday morning 
chairmanship. After he had recovered 
from surprise and had exhausted himself 
of protestations, he cast about for the best 
means of bringing to a focus the thinking 
of the week. In consultation with Dr. 
Brewer and others among the elder states- 
men, he evolved a rating scheme which 
enabled each member to express his or her 
opinion about every recommendation. 
After five days of verbal wrestling there 
seemed to be no point in further discus- 
sion, so at eight A. M. on Saturday the 
balloting began. If you thought a 
recommendation was very important, you 
voted it an ““A”’; if it was just important, 
you gave it a ‘“B”; and if you did not like 
it at all, you crossed it out utterly with an 
“X.”" We wish we could give you each 
one of the 102 recommendations and a 
complete tabulation of the ballot. How- 
ever, there is space for only a summary. 
Outstanding in its significance was the 
evidence of vital, pressing needs of per- 
sons who are struggling with the daily 
problems of expectant, palpitant, and 
very urgent youngsters. These counselors 
knew what they needed for the efficient 
performance of their tasks, and they re- 
peatedly urged NOC to “take steps.” 
Most of all they wanted to know what 
is really happening in this vale of tears 
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and jobs (or no jobs). They wanted 
definite, detailed, authentic information 
made available to them not in the argot of 
the technician or statistician but in the 
language of youth and life. 


Principal Recommendations 


Seven recommendations top the others 
in popularity by drawing combined “A” 
and ““B” votes ranging from 42 to 49. 
On this basis, the conferees wanted, more 
than anything else, the NOC bibliography 
“published in full and currently main- 
tained.” (Responsive to the demand and 
command, NOC is now actively taking 
this particular step. The bibliography 
was described in October Occupations.) 
They called for the “development of ways 
and means of assembling and distributing 
current information on occupational 
trends with special reference to changes 
in the absorptive capacity of differ- 
ent occupations.” There was recognized 
“the value of data secured by fol- 
low-up studies in determining occupa- 
tional trends in the local community. It 
was suggested that existing educational, 
guidance and other agencies be used 
whenever this can be done to advantage, 
and that close attention be given to eco- 
nomic issues as well as to descriptions of 
vocational processes." The conferees 
asked that ‘‘NOC interpret and clear for 
the counselor's use the highly technical 
studies in such fields as occupational 
trends, evaluation of guidance, tests, test- 
ing programs and test techniques.”’ Realiz- 
ing the uselessness of occupational analy- 
sis without a corresponding analysis of 
the individuals who are to engage in 
them, the counselors demanded ‘“‘re- 
searches aimed at the development of 
working tools for the measurement of in- 


dividual differences and researches to de- 


termine the patterns of measured charac- 
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teristics that are typical of individuals who 
are happy and successful in important oc- 
cupations.’” To complete the picture of 
the individual, NOC was mandated to 
“prepare and publish for the use of coun- 
selors in detecting personality and psychi- 
atric problems the following: — 


“(a) Reading lists on personality and 
psychiatric problems 

“(b) Suggested courses of training for 
counselors in the above fields 

“(c) Lists of psychiatric and psycho- 
logical services available in vari- 
Ous regions 

“(d) Lists of universities and colleges 
offering these subjects in their 
relation to guidance.” 


Keeping constantly in mind the fact 
that the unifying agent, the raison d’étre, 
of all the guidance procedures, is the in- 
dividual human being, the conferees voted 
strongly for the recommendation that 
“NOC should encourage the better 
articulation between the college personnel 
officer and the high school with respect 
to:— 

‘“(a) Obtaining specific, useful in- 
formation other than that from 
the strictly academic high school 

“(b) Methods of furnishing the high 

school with information about its 
graduates in college 

“(c) Accrediting or other recognition 

by colleges of excess work done 
during the high school period, 
such as post graduate study, 
travel, outside work, and study in 
technical fields.” 


The conferees were keen that their 
own procedures be at all times subject to 
close scrutiny and criticism and recom- 
mended that ‘NOC serve as a clearing 
house for follow-up and _ evaluation 
studies, that these studies in turn be in- 
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terpreted for the use of schools, colleges 
and other organizations and agencies, that 
proposed studies be so evaluated, and a 
conference be held on adequate pro- 
cedures to be used in making such 
studies."” It was also strongly desired 
that there be made available “minimum 
lists of books and other materials espe- 
cially appropriate to special groups such 
as rural counselors, and small school 
libraries.” 
Further Recommendations 


Without reference to comparative 
referendum strength, the following 
recommendations are given as among the 
interesting suggestions of the vertical 
groups:— 

Promulgate standards of content, 
reliability and form of occupational 
studies (monographs, textbooks and 
popular literature) for the use of in- 
vestigators, writers, and publishers. 

Keep in contact with Federal and 
State agencies and cooperate in making 
their occupational and industrial classi- 
fications of more use to the vocational 
counselor. 

NOC should assemble for presenta- 
tion to the taxpayers, Boards of Educa- 
tion, and Boards of Trustees authori- 
tative statements of the facts re- 
garding the need and economy of an 
adequate counseling program. 

Because of the influx of students due 
to economic conditions, NOC should 
aid or initiate a campaign for curricular 
revision in trade schools, high schools, 
and colleges that will make possible an 
effective counseling program particu- 
larly with reference to individualized 
instruction and development. 

NOC should point out some of the 
better ways of achieving a closer rela- 
tionship with all social and employing 
agencies in the community. 

There should be established a better 
cooperative spirit among vocational 
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educators, guidance counselors, school 
administrators, labor employers and 
others, in attacking common problems, 
and NOC should endeavor to bring 
about this cooperation through assign- 
ment of personnel on working commit- 
tees, researches, conventions and con- 
ferences. 


NOC should approach NRA to 
bring about a solution of the problem 
of enabling workers in continuously 
Operating industries, through an ap- 
propriate schedule of hours, to partic- 
ipate in further education. 


NOC should sponsor investigation 
and evaluation of experiments and pro- 
cedures in the placement of specialized 
and minority groups, such as national 
or racial groups, the older worker, and 


the handicapped. 


Members of the Conference 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE YEAR 1933 


In a recent address, D. B. Robertson, President of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, said:— 


“When we pause today, like the navigator upon the boundless ocean, 
to observe the stars and ascertain our position, one conclusion stands out 
as clear as crystal. All thinking men and women agree that so far as our 
economic and social conditions are concerned, the year 1933 marks a 
distinct break with the past. It is an epoch-marking year. We are now, 
in other words, in a state of revolution and transition. The movements 
which are being inaugurated today will be as memorable as those which 
followed the American Declaration of Independence of 1776, and the 
French Revolution of 1793.” 
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IN OUR OPINION 


“DEAR READER!” 


Among the working reporters of the 
daily press no other remark arouses the 
same amount of scorn as the one which 
bobs up so often during an interview: 
“I was once a newspaper man myself.” 
The fact is that most newspaper men, 
through their numerous contacts, do 
move on to other occupations, and then 
never fail to take pride in their former 
relations. They may well do so, for 
despite much hard work and irregular 
hours, there is always a thrill in creating 
a story, in thumping it out on the type- 
writer while the copyreader hovers 


‘round to grab it sheet by sheet, anxious 
to beat the deadline, and then finally, to 


see it come out in indelible black and 
white—a record—history to go down 
through the ages. Of course, it is not 
always quite that way. But we soon for- 
get the dull moments, when we sat 
around idle, just waiting for a story to 
break. We live for the high spots and 
carry them with us as vibrant memories 
and tell them to our cronies—the remi- 
niscences of a former newspaper man. 
Those were the days when we were 
young, the days that were to return no 
more. 

But one never knows. A curious con- 
catenation of events has brought together 
on the editorial board of this magazine 
three ex-journalists whose creative in- 
stinct runs riot again and who thrill once 
more to the smell of ink. There is more 
than that, however. The newspaper man 
has a reputation for being hardboiled. 
The simple truth is that he is sentimental 
and full of ideals. He is sentimental 
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about his paper. He always knows what 
he would do if be were the editor. He 
would put out one good edition even if 
all the advertisers immediately came 
down on him and made it his last. Well, 
this whole board of editors, for good and 
sundry reasons, has sentiments and ideals 
about this paper—pardon, magazine. 
Sentiments, because it has long served the 
cause of vitalized education; ideals, well, 
just because they feel the old urge to put 
out the kind of magazine that millions— 
well, perhaps only thousands—will read 
because they cannot possibly do without 
it. It is to become an indispensable tool 
of the competent counselor, a guide and 
inspiration for all those who are truly 
concerned with the happy and successful 
adjustment of young people to their vo- 
cations. Surely, this is not too remote an 
ideal. 


How shall we know that this star to 
which we have hitched our wagon is 
traveling in the right direction, in fact, 
that it is traveling at all? To change 
the figure, how do we know that we have 
heard the voice of the people? Editors 
must be sensitive and people must be 
vocal. Through the vicissitudes attend- 
ant upon the production of the first 
three issues of this new volume, there 
has been keen, lively, fruitful exchange 
of ideas at each meeting of the eight 
members of the board. Modest sugges- 
tions have been made and then, through 
give and take of opinion, built up into 
important, significant projects: The re- 
sults, in part, are before the readers. 
Others will be seen in future issues. The 
venture is cooperative in the very best 


be 
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sense of the word. But thus far it has 
been the cooperation of the few. That 
is not good enough. Every reader is a 
potential contributor and a potential edi- 
tor. What would you do to make this 
magazine indispensable to you? Who 
are the people whom you would have 
write for you? What topics would you 
have them treat? 

We have had letters, many letters, and 
they are all helpful. Modesty compels 
us to touch upon the point only lightly, 
and then hurriedly to leave it. The fact 
is that everybody is pleased and exuber- 
antly praiseful and that nobody has writ- 
ten to “stop my subscription at once’, 
that is, with fury in the stroke of the 
pen. Of course, we like it and we glow 
with satisfaction, but it is not a whole- 
some attitude for editors. We can't be 
that good, anyway. We are bound to do 
our best work only when goaded a little, 
even piqued. So, tell us how you would 
conduct the magazine. Tell us whether 
you like the pictures, and what others 
you would wish to see. Tell us how you 
like to take your thoughts from the 
printed page—in the heavy, pedestrian 
manner, or with a touch of lighthearted- 
ness. In other words, do you have a 
theory of style? 

We have no established pattern for 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. Last month we featured the 
news of the summer, this time we are 
reminding you not too gently that there 
are many new books you ought to read. 
Incidentally, do you like to look Through 
the Reading Glass and do newsy Scatter- 
ings intrigue you? We shall change the 
pattern to accommodate the material 
available for our intellectual garment and 
to suit the taste of the reader. 

Now, let us take you right into the 
editorial sanctum so that you may sit 


down with us and plan for future issues. 
Sometime during the coming year we 
shall have four very special numbers. 
That is to say, approximately half of the 
content will comprise articles on one 
phase of guidance. Donald G. Paterson, 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Minnesota, and Chairman of the NOC 
Technical Committee, will act as special 
editor on “Analysis of Individual Abil- 
ities as Related to Guidance’. Morris S. 
Viteles, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Technical Committee, will edit 
“Occupational Analysis as Related to 
Guidance”. Harold F. Clark, Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, a member of the NOC 
Executive Committee, and Walter V. 
Bingham, Director of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, another member of the 
Technical Committee, will edit ‘“Occupa- 
tional Distribution and Economic Trends 
as Related to Guidance’. An issue de- 
voted to the relationships of Mental 
Hygiene and Guidance will be edited by 
Frank J. O’Brien, M. D., Assistant Di- 
rector, New York City Bureau of Child 
Guidance, George K. Pratt, M. D., Medi- 
cal Director New York City Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, and Ira S. Wile, 
M. D., Associate in Pediatrics, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. 

These special editors are pondering the 
scope of their topics, are choosing the 
subjects upon which the contributors will 
write, and are about to solicit articles 
from authorities in the respective fields. 
Do you not wish to help in making these 
issues Outstanding in significance? We 
cannot tell you just when they will ap- 
pear. There is always a battle between 
a live issue and a dead line. The Board 
feels that it is a tremendous privilege to 
have these authorities cooperate with us, 
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and we shall await patiently, but eagerly, 
the results of their editorial labors. 

And so, as we put the paper to bed 
(forgive the old newspaperman’s lapse 
into trade patois—he means, as the maga- 
zine goes to press) we express our deep- 
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est gratitude for your kindness to this 
newly garbed and recently grown child, 
and bid you, as good friends and coun- 
selors, to help in its further development 
not only by being tender parents but also 
stern disciplinarians. J. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Glance at the Magazines and Bulletins 


VOCATIONAL VS. ACADEMIC 

After studying the scholastic perform- 
ance in college of high school graduates 
of vocational agriculture as compared 
with that of students from other high 
school curricula and from different types 
of high schools in Virginia, Edmund C. 
Magill, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
concludes that: 

1. Vocational agriculture serves fully 
as well in preparation for college despite 
the curriculum elected in college, as do 
the other high school courses which are 
replaced by agriculture. 

2. There is no evidence that the tra- 
ditional academic subjects have any 
greater educational value than the voca- 
tional and other subjects. 

3. The college seems to have more in- 
fluence on the high school curriculum 
than all other factors. 

4. Only the more intellectually and 
scholastically inclined survive large quan- 
tities of the traditional subjects, especially 
languages and mathematics. It is not just 
to force the high school to maintain these 
for selective purposes. 

5. Less emphasis should be placed 
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upon subject matter in admission te- 
quirements. Four units in English might 
be the sole requirement as to subject 
matter. 

6. Instead, the emphasis should be 
upon the purpose, the ability and char- 
acter of the individual, since these may be 
determined and are more accurate in pre- 
dicting college scholarship. 

7. If any college desires only the in- 
tellectual cream from among high school 
graduates, it should develop a selective 
program which will not force the high 
school to conduct a four-year curriculum 
for that purpose. 

8. College preparatory curricula for 
rural high schools should be eliminated. 
The best high school program for life 
should be the best college preparation, if 
both the high school and college do their 
jobs well. 

9. If any college or any college cur- 
riculum needs special subject matter 
which cannot be readily justified in a 
high school program, the school admin- 
istrators, principals and faculty should 
look upon that as a college and not a 
high school problem. 

His final suggestion is ene to which 
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all vocational guidance counselors will 
echo a hearty Amen, viz., that the deter- 
mining factors which should operate in 
the guidance of a student interested in vo- 
cational agriculture should be, first, po- 
tential interest; second, facilities necessary 
to successful farming practice; and third, 
likelihood of farming as a career in view 
of personal fitness and economic situ- 
ation of the individual. Vocational agri- 
culture may be less objectionable to a 
troublesome boy or a dull one in school, 
but that should not be a major factor in 
deciding as to placing him in a class in 
agriculture nor any argument for pre- 
venting his enrollment there. 

The details of the study and the com- 
plete recommendations are published in 
the September 1933 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 


ADVICE EVALUATED 


The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in London has maintained 
contact with 153 of 219 persons who 
sought the vocational advice of the In- 
stitute in 1929. The Institute considers 
that it has made a successful prediction 
when a client has entered and made satis- 
factory progress in an occupation which 
the Institute recommended as suitable for 
him, or when he has entered and failed 
in an occupation which the Institute 
stated to be unsuitable. The same cri- 
teria are applied to college courses in 
the case of those who have entered ad- 
vanced institutions. 

On this basis the Institute made suc- 
cessful predictions in 24 cases out of the 
30 who have continued their studies and 
in 58 cases out of the 74 who are now 
employed, or 80 and 78 per cent respec- 
tively. When the results of the present 
study are combined with those of two 
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previous investigations of the same group 
the per cent of successful predictions in 
the case of those at work rises to 79 per 
cent. 

Of the four individuals who are at 
present not succeeding in work recom- 
mended by the Institute, three are dis- 
satisfied because of difficulties in human 
relationships on the job. Only one dis- 
likes the nature of the work. 

These notes are drawn from an article 
called “A Third Follow-up of Vocation- 
ally Advised Cases,’’ which appeared in 
the February number of The Human 
Factor (London). 


HOW IS YOUR BOSS? 


“Literature, it seems, is all wrong in 
the way it has portrayed notable execu- 
tive leaders. The psychological micro- 
scope shows that it is not the noble, 
humane, or pleasing personal qualities 
that make the leader. On the contrary, 
about half the successful executives 
studied had a noticeable dislike of their 
associates, had man-size temper, did not 
know or care much about the home con- 
ditions or troubles of their employes, 
were argumentative and inclined to fly off 
the handle, and by no means the type of 
person that invites others to come to him 
for confidential, helpful advice. Like- 
wise, the strong executive bragged more, 
was inclined to be vulgar, was more likely 
to interrupt others, and was not possessed 
in any marked degree of the well-known 
smooth as silk personality.” 

Thus Donald A. Laird in ‘“Character- 
istic Traits that Mark the Executive 
Leader” (The Office Economist, Jan.- 
Feb., 1933) and quoted in an article on 
“Selecting Executives’ by Pearce C. 
Kelley, Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration, University of Arkansas. 
This appears in the August issue of Per- 
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sonnel, organ of the American Manage- 
ment Association. Professor Kelley's 
purpose is to “locate certain aspects of the 
job analysis peculiar to executive positions 
or deserving of particular consideration 
when applied to this field.” He believes 
that the method can be applied to many 
types of executive position but that modi- 
fications of technique and further investi- 
gations may be needed for progress in 
this field. 

The characterization of the executive by 
Laird is probably justified by some of the 
usual methods of determining the quali- 
fications for successful executive leader- 
ship. Kelley mentions: 

1. Rationalizing the reasons for the 
successful leader. 

2. Subjective determination of 
executive ability. 

3. Appraisal of actual leaders. 

4. Executive reaction patterns. 

5. Examination of a company’s own 
personnel. 

6. Informal job analysis of execu- 
tive positions. 

7. Executive job analyses and posi- 
tion specifications. 

The author goes into some detail re- 
garding certain factors to be considered 
in selecting an executive—records, tests, 
rating scales, progress reports, surveys, in- 
terviews, and the planning of future 
executive requirements. 


BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 

Further evidence of the need for very 
thorough revision of our secondary and 
business curriculum is presented in an 
article appearing in a recent issue of The 
Journal of Business Education. Under 
the title, “Changes in Business Occupa- 
tions,"” Herbert A. Tonne, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, reaches the conclusion that busi- 
ness offers greater occupational oppor- 
tunities than it did in the past. “Within 
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business occupations there is a decided 
trend toward constancy of percentage of 
men and women in clerical occupations, 
but a decidedly increased percentage in 
higher levels of business occupations and 
those concerned directly with the market- 
ing process. The opportunities for women 
in clerical work has reached a saturation 
point, though they are still crowding into 
these occupations.” 


GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE 

The practice of administering intelli- 
gence, aptitude, or achievement tests to 
students only once during their high 
school or college career “is comparable to 
that of a physician who, caring for a 
patient over a dozen years, should listen 
just once to the beating of his heart and 
then consider that he had no further use 
for a stethoscope,” says Dean Max Mc- 
Conn of Lehigh. “We need a series of 
comparable tests over a period of years, 
through which the stresses and accidents 
of particular occasions may cancel out, and 
by means of which we may follow both 
persistent levels and significant changes of 
capacity, interest, and attainment.” 

Writing in the October Educational 
Record on ‘Educational Guidance is now 
Possible,” Dean McConn attributes his 
title to “the present availability of two 
new measuring instruments in the field of 
education: the cumulative record card, 
corresponding to the medical history and 
hospital chart; and the standardized ob- 
jective achievement test, comparable per- 
haps to the blood count or bacteriological 
examination.” He proceeds to make a 
convincing argument for the use of ob- 
jective tests in college administration, and 
follows this with illuminating descriptions 
of the Cooperative Test Service and the 
testing programs of several states in which 
colleges and high schools are cooperating 
in a state-wide program. 
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News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


JaMEs E. SIDEL, Chairman 


THE REGULAR sessions of the 1933 
legislatures had scarcely adjourned before 
special sessions had been called in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and West Virginia. Con- 
gress passed the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act which has since thrown all 
emphasis off state labor and emergency 
legislation except as such state legislation 
bears upon the federal plan. 


Codes and State Laws 


The first code of fair competition 
under the Act—the Cotton Textile Code 
—was approved July 9. Under this code 
theemployementof children under 16 years 
is prohibited. Since this first code was 
adopted forty-four more have been ap- 
proved, all of them containing an age 
restriction of at least 16 years. An 18- 
year minimum has been set for the whole 
or hazardous parts of these industries— 
builders supplies, cast iron soil pipe, bi- 
tuminous coal (17 underground and haz- 
ardous occupations aboveground), coat 
and suit, electric storage battery, gasoline 
pump, glass container, knitting machinery, 
lumber, retail lumber, and textile ma- 
chinery codes. Salt-mining operators pro- 
pose a 21-year minimum. A dozen indus- 
tries closely related to textiles are operat- 


ing under variations of the Cotton Textile 
Code, with a 16-year minimum. In ad- 
dition, nearly a hundred industries and 
thousands of employers not included in 
any group agreement are working under 
the President's Re-employment Agree- 
ment (the Blanket Code) or variations 
of it. In each case Section 1 of the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement 
applies. This provides that the industry 
agrees as follows with the President:— 
After August 31, 1933, not to em- 
ploy any person under sixteen years 
of age, except that persons between 
fourteen and sixteen may be employed 
(but not in manufacturing or me- 
chanical industries) for not to exceed 
three hours per day and those hours 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. in such 
work as will not interfere with hours 
of day school. 


This provision of the codes is of im- 
portance to vocational counselors, con- 
tinuation school advisers, and certificating 
officers. Since the codes have the effect 
of law immediate steps must be taken to 
govern the employment of children in 
each community. 

Representative among the methods of 
handling the situation are those of New 
York, Alabama and Maryland. In the 
latter state, Commissioner of Labor J. 
Knox Insley appealed to the Attorney 
General for a ruling regarding the is- 
suance of work permits to children under 
the codes. The Attorney General's rul- 
ing concerned Sections 1, 4 and 10-a of 
the Recovery Act. Upon his recommen- 
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dation there is now stamped on Maryland 
work certificates this sentence: ‘This cer- 
tificate does not authorize the employ- 
ment of any minor in violation of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, or any Code, agree- 
ment or regulation made in pursuance of 
that Act.’” This wording is in the nature 
of a protection to the issuing officer, and 
places the burden of determining legality 
of employment upon the employer, who 
is, perhaps, in a better position to know 
his own code than anyone else. How- 
ever, certificating officers are frequently 
asked for more definite information and 
attempt to give such information with 
the understanding that it is not official, 
but merely guidance to the employer. 
The employer is referred to the Chamber 
of Commerce or local NRA office. 

In New York, the State Superintendent 
of Attendance and Child Accounting, 
Charles L. Mosher, has issued sugges- 
tions to attendance officers and certificat- 
ing officers :— 

It being the clear duty of the schools 
of the State and their officers to sup- 
port the President and the National 
Recovery Act, you are advised that in 
addition to the statutory provisions 
heretofore applying the following re- 
strictions are to be observed: 

1. Employment certificates or vaca- 
tion work permits should not be issued 
in violation of NRA provisions to 
minors 14 or 15 years of age for work 
in manufacturing or mechanical indus- 
tries. 

2. Likewise employment certificates 
or vacation work permits should be is- 
sued to minors of 14 or 15 years only 
for work other than manufacturing or 
mechanical and for not to exceed three 
hours per day, between 8 a.m. and 
6 p.m., provided such employment 
does not interfere with the hours of 
day school. 

3. Minors of 16 years may be issued 
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certificates under the New York State 
statutes as heretofore. 


Particularly careful investigation 
should be made as to the basis for ap- 
plications for certificates where minors 
are to be employed at home. 


Each city will use its own judgment in 
certificating children. 

The Alabama Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, in charge of child labor law en- 
forcement, sent summaries of the Presi- 
dent’s Re-Employment Agreement and 
interpretation to all school authorities, 
certificating officers, and manufacturers. 
The Department urges the recall and re- 
turn to the Department of all outstanding 
certificates for full-time work, and the 
re-issue of certificates upon request where 
the employer desires to use the minor 14 
or 15 years of age for three hours a day 
in non-manufacturing or non-mechanical 
industries, or in occupations forbidden by 
state law. It also advises, for the em- 
ployers’ protection, the securing of work 
permits up to 18 years of age, even 
though not required by state law. It calls 
attention especially to the point that the 
code provisions are operative where state 
requirements provide lower standards 
than those of the code, but where state 
standards are higher than those in the 
code, the state law governs. Wages for 
part-time work of minors 14 to 16 are 
to be at a rate equal to that which would 
yield on a full time 44-hour basis the 
minimum prescribed in the code. 

The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education held a series of eight regional 
meetings at which the Director of the 
Bureau of Child Accounting and the As- 
sistant Director of Vocational Education 
explained the relationship of the NRA 
to the present state child labor and school 
attendance laws. The Department holds 
that: ‘Until the Pennsylvania State law 
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is revised, school children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 will retain their right 
to leave public school to accept working 
positions if they can secure employment 
certificates, but no employer who has 
signed the NRA will employ persons of 
this age. Therefore, the employment of 
minors, as the 14 to 16-year-old group 
is designated, will be banned by restric- 
tions on employers.” 


Child Labor Provisions 


In connection with the child labor pro- 
visions under the NRA, it is well to keep 
in mind these essential features which 
must govern any employer of children 
and also guide the issuance of certificates 
and the maintenance of continuation 
schools: — 

1. Of the codes adopted prior to Oc- 
tober 16, all limit employment of chil- 
dren to at least 16 years. 

2. A number of industries cannot be 
governed by individual codes for several 
months to come. Each requires a hear- 
ing. Until each industry is governed by 
a code, there is no uniformity regarding 
the prohibition of the employment of 
children in industry generally. Employ- 
ers afte free to sign the President's Re- 
employment Agreement. If they sign, 
they will very likely be forced to accept 
Section 1, previously quoted. 

However, some industries have re- 
quested a modification of this section. 
For instance, the periodical publishers 
have requested complete exemption for 
all employes selling on a commission 
basis—which includes magazine salesboys. 
The four newspaper publishers’ groups 
request, with only slight differentiations, 
these exemptions :— 

That the publishers shall not employ 
any persons under the age of 16 years 
of age, except (a) those who are able, 
without impairment of health, to de- 
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liver or sell newspapers during the 
now established hours of such work 
where such work does not interfere 
with hours of day school; (b) those 
between 14 and 16 years of age who 
may be employed (but not in manu- 
facturing or mechanical departments ) 
for not to exceed three hours a day, 
and those hours between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., in such work as will not inter- 
fere with hours of day school. 


This means complete exemption of de- 
livery and salesboys. It has evoked a 
storm of protest from the public and even 
from some newspapers. 

The retail druggists (at last report) 
ask exemption of curb and delivery boys 
and provision for their employment on a 
commission basis. 

3. At the present time, no code has 
been adopted for the children engaged in 
industrialized agriculture (beet-sugar 
workers, cranberry bog workers, truck 
farmers, berry pickers, cotton-crop work- 
ers, and others). There is a possibility 
that some of these workers, especially the 
beet-sugar workers, may be governed by 
a code or by an agricultural adjustment 
agreement which will either eliminate 
children under 16 years, or limit their 
employment. There is also to be adopted 
a canning code, in which elimination of 
children under 16 yeats is expected. 
Domestic service is not to come under 
any code, according to NRA rulings. 


Minimum Wages 

4. The NRA does not nullify state 
minimum wage or child labor laws ex- 
cept as they provide for lower standards 
than the ones set up under the NRA 
codes. For instance, in New York State, 
the laundry industry is being provided 
with a minimum wage under a state law 
passed this year. Other industries will 
come under this minimum wage law as 
fast as the minimum wage board can 
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make adequate studies to determine basic 
wage rates. No machinery has as yet 
been set up to provide for coordination 
between the state minimum wage laws 
and the NRA codes. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins called a meeting of Governors’ 
representatives of six minimum wage 
states in Washington in July, at which 
the following principles were sug- 
gested :— 


The minimum wage rates should 
correspond to those in codes approved 
by the NRA. 

Since the minimum wage for an in- 
dustry is based on unskilled work, 
there should be no differential for 
learners. 

Minors should be paid the same 
minimum rate as other workers. 

Part-time workers should receive an 
hourly rate higher than the regular 
minimum. 

All overtime work should be paid 
for at a rate of time and a half. 

In fixing rates for piecework the 
principle followed should be that laid 
down by the President in his accept- 
ance of the Textile Code: “It is inter- 
preted that the provisions for a mini- 
mum wage in this code establish a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay per 
hour of employment regardless of 
whether the employer's compensation 
is otherwise based on a time-rate or 
upon a piecework performance. This 
is to avoid frustration of the purpose 
of the code by changing from hour to 
piecework rules.” 

Homework should be eliminated 
through the National Industrial Recov- 
ery codes. 

Workers required to be present at 
the plant but receiving no work should 
be paid at their regular rates of pay. 

Minimum rates fixed should be the 
same throughout the state and there 
should be no differential in rates ac- 
cording to size of community. 
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There is, however, nothing official on 
record regarding methods of operation 
under state and national rulings. It is 
expected that the President and Secretary 
Perkins will ask for the cooperation of 
state officials in Departments of Labor, 
Child Welfare, Health, and Schools in 
the administration of the NRA codes, 
and for coordination of effort. 

5. With regard to child labor stand- 
ards, the employment of children will be 
determined by the codes in all states ex- 
cept for duplication of standards in Utah, 
Montana, Wisconsin, and Ohio, in each 
of which there is a 16-year minimum age 
for certain occupations. Many states pro- 
vide for an 18-year minimum age for 
employment in hazardous occupations. 
In these states the 18-year minimum of 
the state law will supersede any 16-year 
minimum under the codes. The state 
laws will continue, of course, to be en- 
forced by the State Labor Departments. 

6. Homework has been ruled out of 
practically every industry in which it was 
a factor, except for artificial feathers and 
flowers. In this case, request has been 
made for at least a temporary exemption. 

7. Junior employes (16-18 or 16-21 
years of age) are in some codes (retail 
trade, lumber manufacturing, used burlap 
bags) discriminated against by being 
given a lower differential wage than 
adults. These clauses have been strongly 
protested by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the National Child Labor 
Committee, because they are not based 
upon earning power or production, but 
merely upon age. 


Learners and Apprentices 
8. Exception of learners and appren- 
tices from the basic minimum wage in 
the large majority of codes approved and 
submitted, coupled with a failure to pro- 
vide basic wages for such learners in 
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nearly every case, has given rise to abuse 
of the purposes of the Recovery Act to 
increase wages and purchasing power. 
The Cotton Textile Code first provided 
an exception for learners, setting a learn- 
ing period of six weeks but failing to set 
a learners’ wage or limit the number of 
learners to the individual establishment. 
The precedent of this code has been fol- 
lowed by many others, and few codes pro- 
posed provide full protection for learners. 
In the case of the Wool and Lumber 
Codes learners are not excepted, while at 
the other extreme, learners are completely 
exempted from the Iron and Steel mini- 
mum wage without any protection what- 
soever. Between these extremes are all 
types of variation, only the Lace Code 
providing adequate safeguards. The 
Artificial Flower and Feather, the 
Hosiery and the Corset and Brassiére 
Codes are the only ones so far providing 
that once a learner has completed the 
learning period in any plant he need 
never again be forced to work as a learner 
in a similar operation in the same or 
another plant. Younger workers are par- 
ticularly at a disadvantage in highly 
mechanized industry because of the large 
number of routine jobs. If the general 
aim of the Recovery Act to re-employ 
skilled workers long out of jobs were 
carried to its logical conclusion there 
would perhaps be no place whatsoever for 
years to come for the younger worker in 
need of training, so far as the large 
majority of manufacturing industries is 
concerned. 

9. Continuation schools in those states 
now providing for them will, according 
to reports, be continued except where the 
number of pupils enrolled automatically 
falls below the minimum set in the state 
law providing for maintenance of such 
continuation schools. Undoubtedly a 
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large proportion of their enrolment will 
either be assigned to regular graded 
schools, for full-time schooling, or the 
continuation school itself will be geared 
up to provide full-time educational facili- 
ties for at least a portion of the students 
forced out of employment by the opera- 
tion of the codes. Increases in regular 
enrolments as a result of the codes have 
been estimated at 15,000 in Pennsylvania, 
and 4,000 in Connecticut. 

The Boston Public Schools are trying 
to save for new uses the million-dollar 
continuation school and two trade schools 
formerly operated on a cooperative train- 
ing basis. The location and structure of 
these schools, coupled with the problem 
of finding employers able and willing to 
take children for mechanical or technical 
trades on a part-time basis, is making the 
saving of these schools exceedingly diffi- 
cult. The only solution would seem to 
be an advanced training system for those 
16 to 21 years of age. This would prob- 
ably relieve the congestion which is so 
acute in the regular high schools. 

10. The codes are valid for three to 
six months and are to be renewed. The 
Recovery Act is valid for two years or 
less, at the discretion of the President. 
This circumstance has a direct bearing 
upon vocational guidance since the age 
minimum for work may be only a tempo- 
rary one. Asa matter of fact, it is bound 
to be temporary unless the Act is made a 
permanent feature of the nation’s eco- 
nomic structure or unless the proposed 
Federal Child Labor Amendment (now 
approved by 15 states) is ratified by the 
required 36 states by 1935 and a federal 
act passed immediately thereafter in or- 
der to provide a continuity of child labor 
standards set up under the codes. The 
present temporary status of the employ- 
ment of children makes it necessary for 
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vocational guidance workers to survey 
carefully the remaining fields available 
to children under 16 years, those 16 to 
18 years of age, and those over 18. 


Work and Training 

The code of the six leading retail 
groups provides for exemption of the 14 
to 16-year age group from the usual 16- 
year minimum. It provides, in conform- 
ity with the PRA, that these minors can 
work three hours a day when schools are 
not in session between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
presented a brief in protest against this 
exemption without parallel guarantees 
that the work would contribute toward 
actual training vocationally. The brief 
contended that “the only excuse for such 
an exemption is that it may give an edu- 
cational lead into mercantile and other 
trades for youth. But the use of young 
children on a part-time basis is in far too 
many cases nothing more than a device 
to obtain cheap labor.”” Statements by the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education 
that “the training of store service work- 
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THE NEED OF CLARIFICATION 


ers and salespeople is a form of voca- 
tional education for which there is an 
acknowledged widespread need not being 
met,’’ and the results of a school training 
program on a cooperative basis with chain 
stores in Michigan, made up part of the 
substantiating data in support of the 
establishment of such a training system. 

From the Milwaukee Vocational School 
there was immediate response because 
they “have been deeply concerned with 
the fact that, up to this time, the NRA 
has not taken cognizance of the whole 
youth labor problem. Unless something 
is done, the tendency will be for un- 
scrupulous employers to continue to void 
the intent and spirit of the NRA. They 
will employ boys and girls under the 
worst conditions and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates of wages without providing 
related training or education.” 

Certainly the whole problem of un- 
employed youth is being brought into 
sharper focus through the pressure for 
a solution to the vocational training and 
guidance problem under the codes. 


In an article on “Education and the Public Mind,” in The Texas Out- 
look for October, Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University 


of Chicago, writes as follows:— 


“The elementary schools are eight years for no better reason than that 


Horace Mann when he went to Germany to find a school to imitate 
imitated the wrong one, and imposed on this country as a preparatory 
unit a school that was terminal in its native land. The high schools are 
largely dominated by collegiate requirements that have no application to 
the majority of their students. The junior colleges are frequently two 
years more of high school or pale imitations of the first two years at the 
state university. The colleges of liberal arts sometimes seem to duplicate 
the high school at one end and the university at the other. The uni- 
versities are weird mixtures of general education, specialized study, pro- 
fessional training, and college life. If we are ever to alter the public 
attitude toward education we must clarify the functions of all these organ- 
izations and their relationships to one another.” 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


News of the National Occupational Conference 


HENRY SUZZALLO 
Teacher and Philosopher 


Henry Suzzallo was the philosopher 
who saw most clearly the educational im- 
plications of the American dream. Reared 
in humble surroundings, the child of 
parents who had fled from oppression, 
step by step by his own abilities and ef- 
forts he scaled the ladder of achievement, 
rising to the highest posts of trust and 
influence. Thus he embodied in himself 
what he loved to call “the fundamental 
aspirations of the American people’. He 
delighted to live in a land where every 
man was entitled to the fruits of his 
labor, where he stood equal before the 
law, where he had an equal voice in the 
government, where every child could 
have an even chance. 

He knew that American society was 
far from perfect, but he believed that it 
could become better. He realized that 
man’s life here below was not what it 
should be, but he was certain that it could 
be improved. Man has within his power 
a means by which he can change all these 
conditions surrounding him. Society need 
not remain static. It has an instrument 
by which it can transform itself con- 
sciously. This is education; and it was 
to the direction, extension and perfection 
of the educational system of the United 
States that Henry Suzzallo gave his effort 
and his life. 

By education he did not mean the com- 
mon schools alone. His interests ranged 
from the nursery school to the university, 


including professional and adult educa- 
tion. Education, to him, was not con- 
fined to formal agencies. In his mind it 
embraced the theatre and press, the li- 
brary and museum, the opera, the sym- 
phony orchestra, the vocation, the neigh- 
borhood, the church and the state. It 
was the whole range of educational ac- 
tivity that he took for his province. 

His years of teaching at Stanford and 
Columbia, his administration of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, his service as 
Visiting Professor in Europe, his activities 
at the head of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, his 
service as the Director of Studies of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion,—all these were his greatest contri- 
butions. But his students and associates, 
much as we revere the record of his serv- 
ice, will always be grateful for the scholar 
and the gentleman who loved truth and 
beauty, who lived in the world of the 
idea, who dreamed the American dream, 
and inspired all of us to share his ideals 
and labors in making the world a better 
place in which to live. 

WILLIAM F. RussELL 
Dean of Teachers College 
Columbia University 


—o— 


PITTSBURGH TO THE FORE 
A direct outcome of the Camp Stevens 
Conference was a call from Pittsburgh for 
the cooperation of NOC in furthering an 
occupational adjustment program in that 
city. For years, under the leadership of 
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Associate Superintendent Frank M. 
Leavitt, the Pittsburgh school system has 
laid a strong emphasis upon vocational 
guidance. In the University of Pittsburgh 
Walter B. Jones and Anthony M. Gold- 
berger have been active in the training of 
counselors and in research work in the 
field of guidance, and Omar C. Held has 
carried on the personnel work, while in 
Carnegie Institute of Technology John W. 
Beatty has headed the placement service. 

When these men returned from Camp 
Stevens they canvassed the possibilities of 
organizing in Pittsburgh a kind of local 
occupational conference which would co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
agencies concerned with the adjustment of 
youth and adults to their vocations. On 
Wednesday, October 4, a preliminary 
morning conference included Glenn V. 
Cleeton, head of the Department of In- 
dustrial Education, and Gerald D. 
Whitney, head of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education, both of the University 
of Pittsburgh. During the afternoon and 
evening further conferences were held, in 
which some of the horizontal and vertical 
group technique developed at Johnson- 
burg was used. Representatives of vari- 
ous educational and civic groups par- 
ticipated and at the last session it was de- 
cided to continue at later meetings, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Jones, the plan- 
ning of a coordinated occupational adjust- 
ment program in which these organiza- 
tions would take part:— 


Western Pennsylvania Vocational 
Guidance Association 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association 

Federation of Social Agencies 

Long Range Planning Committee 

Federal and State Employment Offices 

Public Schools of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County 

Local Colleges and Universities. 
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On the following day the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association, of which Mr. 
Beatty is Secretary, considered, at its reg- 
ular meeting, the entire program of guid- 
ance and training, especially with refer- 
ence to the new conditions prevailing in 
business and industry. On Friday, as one 
of the features of the annual meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania Teachers 
Association, the Trade and Industrial 
Teachers Association met at luncheon to 
consider the same topic. Thus, for three 
days the Director of NOC was, as a guest 
of the Personnel Association, privileged 
not only to offer to Pittsburgh the ser- 
vices of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, but to live and learn amid educa- 
tional and civic activities that should be a 
significant stimulus to other communities. 
It was a delight to spend an afternoon in 
the East Pittsburgh plant of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany with C. S. Coler, manager of the ed- 
ucational department and a member of 
NOC. Here is an outstanding example 
of education in industry. 

In these three days of conferences a 
dynamic, integrating force was always 
present in the person of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Ben G. Graham. With 
the vision and purpose of its leadership 
and the understanding and sympathy of 
its teaching personnel, Pittsburgh's boys 
and girls should go far. 


—o— 


ECPD AND NOC 


Among professional groups the engi- 
neers are outstanding in their concern for 
effective and sympathetic orientation and 
follow-up of young men who aspire to 
enter the profession. Counselors are 
familiar with numerous attempts to set 
before boys those facts which are perti- 
nent to a valid choice of vocation. Among 
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the latest have been Engineering—A 
Career, a Culture and Vocational Guid- 
ance in Engineering Lines. The Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion made a significant contribution to ed- 
ucational literature with its publication, 
A Study of Technical Institutes, the result 
of an investigation carried on by a mem- 
ber of NOC, Robert H. Spahr, now Di- 
rector of Instruction and Curriculum De- 
velopment at General Motors Institute of 
Technology. 

Now the engineers have taken the next 
step—a long stride, in fact—in organizing 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, “‘a conference of engineer- 
ing bodies organized to enhance the pro- 
fessional status of the engineer through 
the cooperative support of those national 
organizations directly representing the 
professional, technical, educational, and 
legislative phases of an engineer's life. 
The participating bodies are the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, and the National Council of 
State Boards of Engineering Examiners.” 

The engineers are thinking of the 
young man from the time he begins to 
cast about for a clue to his vocational fu- 
ture to the time when he is mature, fully 
recognized member of the profession. For 
nearly a year committees have been at 
work on each of the four phases of the 
problem:— 

“First, to develop further means for the 
educational and vocational orientation of 
young men with respect to the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of engineers, 
in order that only those may seek entrance 


to the profession who have the high qual- 
ity, aptitude, and capacity which are re- 
quired of its members; 

“Secc nd, to formulate ¢riteria for col- 
l-ges of engineering which will insure to 
graduates a sound educational 
foundation for the practice of engineer- 
ing; 

“Third, to develop plans for the fur- 
ther personal and professional develop- 
ment of young engineering graduates, and 
also of those without formal scholastic 
training; 

“Fourth, to develop methods whereby 
those engineers who have met suitable 
standards may receive corresponding pro- 
fessional recognition.” 

The committee working on the third 
problem is headed by R. I. Rees, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
NOC. It was at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Rees that the evening session of the 
first annual meeting of ECPD at the 
Engineers Club in New York City was 
devoted to a presentation of the possibili- 
ties of cooperation between that organiza- 
tion and NOC. The Director point -d out 
that NOC would not only be g'ad to 
assist ECPD in getting its information 
into such form as would be most useful 
to counselors but that it would consider it 
an important duty to disseminate such in- 
formation as widely as possible. In addi- 
tion to the two men already mentioned, 
NOC membership includes two other 
engineers, Harvey N. Davis, President of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, and 
member of the NOC Executive Commit- 
tee, and Lillian M. Gilbreth. Among 
those at the meeting in addition to Gen- 
eral Rees and Dr. Davis were President 
Wickenden of Case School, President 
Rogers of Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
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tute, and the following deans of engineer- 
ing schools: Kimball of Cornell, Barker 
of Columbia, Sackett of Pennsylvania 
State, Bateman of Cooper Uston and 
Daggett of Rutgers. Others were Pp- 
fessors Jackson of M. I. T. and Scott of 
Yale; also Gano Dunn, President of J. G. 
White Engineering Company. C. P. 


Hirshfeld, Director of Research of the 
Detroit Edison Company, presided. 

NOC anticipates keenly the result of 
this venture of a profession in concerning 
itself with the entire occupational career 
of its members, from the first glimmer- 
ings of desire to fully acknowledged 
competence. 


EVENTS —- BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 


A. V. A. CONVENTION 


The eighth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in the Hotel Statler, in Detroit, 
Michigan, from December sixth to ninth, 
1933. The A. V. A. is a much older 
organization than would appear from the 
statement that it is meeting for the 
“eighth” time. As a matter of fact, un- 
der @e name of National Association for 
the “Promotion of Industrial Education 
and later, National Association for Vo- 
cational Education, it has fought a long 
and honorable battle for the introduction 
and maintenance of the practical phase of 
education. With a membership of over 
ten thousand, it has a country-wide cover- 
age of those men and women who are 
training both youth and adults for indus- 
try and business. 

The general theme for this year’s con- 
vention is Vocational Education for Re- 
lief and Reconstruction. In addition to 
the general sessions there will be sectional 
meetings to discuss vocational education 
in its various aspects, including agricul- 
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tural, commercial, home economics, in- 
dustrial, industrial arts, part-time, re- 
habilitation, and vocational guidance. 
Following is the Vocational Guidance 
Program: 

Friday, December 8, 9:30 A. M. 
Chairman, WARREN E. Bow, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in charge of Technical and Voca- 
tional Schools, and General Chairman, 
Local Arrangements Committee, Detroit 
Convention, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation 
Theme: Vocational Guidance for the 
Period of Reconstruction 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National 
Occupational Conference, New York, 
N. Y. Formerly Principal, East Side 
Continuation School, New York, and 
Director New York City Vocational Sur- 
vey Commission. The National Occupa- 
tional Conference and its Guidance Pro- 
gram for 1934 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT, Director, 
American Association for Adult Educa- 


| 


tion, New York, N. Y. Some Consid- 
erations of Guidance Needs of Adults 

Discussion Leaders, ANNA L. BURDICK, 
Special Agent, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C.; and 
F. E. Moore, Director of Iowa Board for 
Vocational Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Friday, December 8, 6:30 P. M. 


Dinner-Meeting sponsored by the Guid- 
ance Association of Detroit and vicinity, 
a Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


Chairman, SUMNER N. Horton, Di- 
rector, Guidance and Placement, Fordson 
Public Schools, Dearborn, Michigan, and 
President Guidance Association of De- 
troit and vicinity. Toastmaster, FRANK 
Copy, Superintendent of Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan 

The Guest-Speaker will be announced 
later. The Discussion Leader will be 
Epwin A. Leg, Professor of Vocational 
Education and Guidance, University of 
California, Berkeley, California, and Spe- 
cial A. V. A. Representative from the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation. An informal reception will follow 
the dinner 


Saturday, December 9, 9:30 A. M. 


Chairman: PauL W. CHAPMAN, State 
Director of Vocational Education, 
Georgia, and Vice-President, American 
Vocational Association, in charge of Vo- 
cational Guidance 

Theme: What Vocational Guidance has 
done to Meet the Emergency 

C. J. HysLup, Virginia State Board of 
Education. A State-Wide Program for 
Guidance 


RALPH T. Guyer, Muskegon, Michigan. 
The Organization of a County for Voca- 
tional Guidance 


OCCUPATIONS 


Maris M. Prorritt, Educational Con- 
sultant and Specialist in Guidance and 
Industrial Education, United States Office 
of Education, Department of the Inter- 
ior. How the United States Government 
has Aided the Guidance Program During 
the Past Three Years 


Discussion Leader: PAUL F. VOELKER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 


Special showing of a film illustrating the 
contribution of the motion picture to 
vocational guidance. Courtesy of the 
Electrical Research Products Corporation 


WHITHER GOING? 


“Selecting students who will fit the 
college has been, for many years a favor- 
ite sport of college administrators. Even 
though the aim increasingly becomes to 
‘fit the college to the student,’ the need 
of predicting an individual’s success in 
his chosen curriculum remains.” The 
American College Personnel Association 
is intent not only upon planting the goal 
posts where they ought to be but upon 
improving and standardizing the rules of 
the game to the end that the student will 
not be the ball but will be one of the 
players in a worthwhile game. In its 
tenth annual report the members of the 
Association adopt principles, functions 
and standards of college personnel and 
point out the need for continued evalua- 
tion of present methods along with re- 
search which will lead to new ones. In 
each of the major fields—educational 
counseling, personal counseling, place- 
ment, records, and research—basic defi- 
nitions, guiding principles, and specific 
functions are presented. 

“The essential unit of the integrated 
personality must be the inspiration for 
organization of the counseling service. 
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The individual shall be considered not as 
made up of the sum of his trait units but 
rather as an organism in which there is 
constant interplay of non-independent 
factors. . . . Choosing a career should 
be a process extending over a period of 
time and not an accident which may hap- 
pen to a student as he nears commence- 
ment and realizes he is face to face with 
an employment problem. . . . In person- 
nel records there must be the recognition 
of individual differences and of the emo- 
tional, spiritual and educational implica- 
tions of the findings. . . . Personnel 
workers should lend their influence to 
stimulating research on problems of 
social psychology, psychology of the emo- 
tions, personality, mental hygiene, indus- 
trial relations and other allied subjects.” 
From, in her own words, a “motley 
array of researches,’ Ruth Strang of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
selects those which “have the greatest 
significance for the present and for the 
future,” feeling, nevertheless, that “‘so 
much has been attempted; so little ac- 
complished.” This is “the pioneer work, 
which, while not of permanent value, 
represents a necessary transition stage.” 


College administrators should profit 
from a reading of this product of earnest 
personnel workers and may wish to ob- 
tain it from the Secretary, Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, or the President, Karl Cowd- 
ery of Stanford University. 


WOMEN ARE QUESTIONED 


Under grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation the American 
Woman's Association will conduct during 
the coming year a survey of the economic 
status and outlook for women. This will 
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continue, in many respects, the organi- 
zation’s 1931 survey on the effect of the 
economic crisis on the business and pro- 
fessional woman, but it is expected to 
be much broader in its implications and 
more far-reaching in its results. It will 
supplement the earlier material with basic 
information concerning the ways in which 
women have changed successfully from 
one occupation to another, the devices 
they have used in changes of living stand- 
ards, and the effects of the depression 
upon incomes, types of saving, and upon 
training. 

Answers will be sought to such ques- 
tions as: Has the established business and 
professional woman held her own during 
the depression? What have been her 
economic gains and losses? What new 
vocations, services, and skills has she de- 
veloped during the depression? What 
changes of vocation can be safely and 
successfully made? How have women 
capitalized dormant abilities, interests and 
hobbies for increased incomes? To what 
extent are the training and experience 
acquired in one occupation assets or lia- 
bilities in another? Have business and 
professional women assumed responsibil- 
ity for an increasing number of depen- 
dents since 1931? Since 1929, has “real 
income” gone up or down? If “real in- 
come” has dropped, how has the trained 
woman changed her standard of living 
since 1929? Are women saving more 
wisely? 

The information is being obtained 
from the answers to a questionaire sent 
out to the 4,000 members of the Associ- 
ation. It is supplemented by work his- 
tories obtained from as many members 
as volunteer for interviews. Iva Lowther 
Peters, Harriet Houghton, and Norma 
Bird of the General Service Committee 
staff, are in charge of the study. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


A plea for equality of educational and 
economic opportunity for all boys and 
girls is made by Lewis A. Wilson, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of NOC. In an 
article in the Albany Times Union he 
emphasizes the critical nature of the pres- 
ent situation caused by the NRA codes. 
He estimates that more than 200,000 
fourteen and fifteen year old children 
were withdrawn from employment 
throughout the country this fall and re- 
turned to school. Even more serious will 
be the problem of providing educational 


opportunities for tens of thousands of 16° 


to 20 year old boys and girls who will be 
unable to find jobs. Dr. Wilson paints 
this picture: 

Education is being conducted on tfe- 
duced budgets. The great influx of pupils 
this fall will have to be accommodated 
on diminished funds. Public schools are 
already bearing too great a burden. The 
situation is further complicated by the 
closing of hundreds of profit-making 
private schools that formerly provided 
special training for thousands of pupils 
whose parents were able to pay the tuition 
fees. 

Another tragic result of the depression 
is the breakdown of employment training 
opportunities for young people. Under 
normal conditions these persons would be 
acquiring technical information and the 
skills of vocations through the training 
provided by corporation schools through 
apprenticeships. These are all closed. It 
takes several years to train a skilled arti- 
san. A serious shortage of skilled workers 
at the return of normal industrial con- 
ditions is therefore indicated. 


THE JOBLESS GO TO SCHOOL 


On the theory that a relief program 
should provide sustenance to the mind 
as well as to the body, Wisconsin is send- 
ing hundreds of its unemployed to col- 
lege. It is hoped that they will then be 
prepared for jobs when the opportunities 
arise. Assistant Dean Malcolm G. Little 
of the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, points out that ‘we have recog- 
nized that food, clothing and shelter are 
not alone sufficient for a happy, contented 
citizenry, valuable to the community.” 


A plea for funds to create some activity 
for the jobless was made before the Leg- 
islature while it was framing its relief 
program last spring. Officials of small 
towns reported that their young people, 
unable to find work, were in danger of 
becoming loafers. Fears were expressed 
that, due to long layoffs, men of mature 
age might lose their desire to work. 

Accordingly, the Legislature set aside 
$30,000 to provide free instruction in the 
university extension department. To en- 
roll, one had only to show he was unem- 
ployed. The extension division was re- 
quired to certify that he was able to profit 
by instruction, and the State Industrial 
Commission that he was unable to pay 
tuition. 

University officials divided the fund 
into three parts, $10,000 each for corre- 
spondence courses, class work in the Mil- 
waukee extension centre, and in classes 
to be established in 40 to 50 other cities. 
The money was to last a year. 


OFFICE WORKERS MEET 


A two-weeks’ Summer Institute for 
Office Workers, as announced in our 
June issue, was held at Oberlin College 
late in July. Thirty-three students were 
recruited from ten different states, as far 
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apart as Michigan, New York and 
Georgia. Of this number, twenty were 
stenographers, seven were clerks (includ- 
ing biller, entry clerk, and special clerk in 
telephone company), four were secre- 
taries, including office secretaries in the 
YWCA, and two were machine operators 
—dictaphone, mimeograph and address- 
ing machine. All of the students had 
completed eighth grade in school; twen- 
ty-three had graduated from high school. 

Study at the Institute was carried on 
by means of reading and discussion, in 
groups small enough for all to take active 
part. The Institute was sponsored by the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., the 
organization which conducts the Bryn 
Mawr, Wisconsin and Barnard Summer 
Schools for Workers and the Vineyard 
Shore Workers’ School. It was under the 
direction of Eleanor G. Coit, Educational 
Secretary of the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers. 


ADVENTURE AT WELLESLEY 


Utilizing the experience of alert men 
and women from 58 different vocations 
and 19 states, the Wellesley Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress held its first 
session July 1-15 on the campus of 
Wellesley College. Willard L. Thorp of 
the Economics Department of Amherst 
College was the chairman of the leaders, 
all of whom were economists or social 
scientists with first-hand knowledge of 
community affairs. 

While the Roosevelt ““New Deal’ was 
the theme of the conference, its object 
was not propaganda either for or against 
administration policies but to bring out 
the real issues in the underlying economic 
situation. To insure realistic factual dis- 
cussion the Institute was recruited in a 
way to make its membership represent a 
cross-section of a typical industrial com- 
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munity, and every element was given free 
play in the round tables and open forums. 


SCATTERINGS 


Last month we reported the serious ill- 
ness of Anthony M. Goldberger, one of 
Pittsburgh's representatives at the John- 
sonburg conference. . . . He has made a 
fine recovery, and by the time this is in 
the reader's hands, he will probably be 
sunning himself in Bermuda. . . . His 
only problem now is the answering of a 
drawerful of letters from friends. . . . 
Lindley H. Dennis has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for the state of Michigan. . . . He 
will have charge of the work in voca- 
tional education and direct an extensive 
program of industrial rehabilitation. . 
Mr. Dennis had been deputy superinten- 
dent of education in Pennsylvania for 
eight years. . . . Charles A. Prosser, head 
of Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis, 
has taken on another extra job. . . . He 
has been appointed to the American Ad- 
visory Council of Yenching University in 
Peiping, China. . . . Gwynne Ross has 
been named executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Altrusa Clubs, with 
headquarters in Chicago. . . . Mrs. Ross 
has studied vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel work in America and abroad, and 
has had a varied experience in this field. 
. . -Altrusa is about to announce a special 
program of activities in vocational 
guidance. . . . The chairman of the vo- 
cational guidance committee is Margaret 
E. Bennett, whose book College and Life 
is going so well. 

When Chicago pared $5,000,000 off 
its school budget, cutting out the “frills” 
in education, its knife slipped. . . . Which 
being interpreted, means that the econo- 
my scalpel (or ax) hit some pretty vital 
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spots. . . . Education itself is vital... . 
Chicago's schools have re-opened without 
the Crane Junior College, many of the 
junior high schools, many of the courses 
in vocational training, and without the 
bureau of vocational guidance. . . . Thit- 
teen hundred teachers have beeh given 
“leave of absence’, and the 13,000 re- 
maining face payless paydays. . . . Chi- 
cago still owes its teachers $20,000,000. 
. . . Things are different in another city 
on the Great Lakes. . . . We refer to 
Cleveland, where various groups of 
people engaged in educational and voca- 
tional guidance work will hold their con- 
ventions in February. . . . In spite of 
reduced operating budgets, there as else- 
where, we learn from the Cleveland Press 
that “Art and Industry Lead New Courses 
in High Schools’. . . . In one school 
there’s a new class in ‘‘personal regimen” 
for boys and a new course in homemaking 
for girls. . . . In East Tech, R. W. Hill, 
the vocational director, is teaching a new 
course called ‘‘industrial management”’. 


The good old Toledo Blade thinks 
clear and straight. . . . In a fine editorial 
on school retrenchment, it wants to know: 
“Is it not possible to curtail increasing 
governmental costs elsewhere that funds 
already available may be diverted to 
school purposes?” . . . Of course there 
are still a lot of old fogeys and die-hards 
on the subject of schools. . . . The Nor- 
walk, Conn., Hour (whose clock seems 
to have stopped) protests against the ap- 
pointment of a vocational guidance di- 
rector for the local schools. .. . “We 
doubt if any of the members of the 
present Board of Education, men whose 
very positions on the board means (sic) 
that they have been successful in life, can 
credit that success to any vocational 
guidance director.” . . . Doesn't that 
sound as familiar as ‘the good old days’’? 


OCCUPATIONS 


. . . P. §—The Norwalk Board of Edu- 
cation went ahead and appropriated 
money for the job. 

Speaking of frills, here’s an Associated 
Press despatch. . . . “How to mix and 
serve highballs and cocktails will be 
taught prospective Negro butlers at a vo- 
cational school conducted by the St. Louis 
Board of Education. . . . Students will be 
taught to serve Martini’s in the library 
with an olive for the women and a small, 
white, pickled onion for the men... . 
This, of course, is taught as a detail in 
the business of serving a full meal.” .. . 
Educational opportunity for the jobless is, 
however, a serious business. 


Many states are seeking aid under the 
plan of Harry L. Hopkins, federal direc- 
tor of emergency relief, allowing federal 
relief funds to be used for the employ- 
ment of unemployed teachers. . . . The 
jobless to teach the jobless. . . . Details 
of the plan have been worked out by Mr. 
Hopkins in collaboration with the U. S. 
Office of Education, under Commissioner 
George F. Zook. . . . State plans are being 
developed by the state relief adminis- 
trators and the state educational authori- 
ties. .. . Mr. Hopkins has also authorized, 
under certain conditions, the use of relief 
funds for placing teachers in closed 
schools (especially rural schools) on a 
work-relief basis. . . . In Washington as 
in New York, he has shown a statemans- 
like interest in education, the schools, and 
the teachers, which all educators should 
gratefully recognize. . . . He recently an- 
nounced that families rendered needy by 
the withdrawal from industry of boys and 
girls through application of the NRA 
codes will receive special consideration 
and aid from the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. 

Harold G. Campbell, deputy superin- 
tendent of the New York City schools, 
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told the Brooklyn Kiwanis Club the other 
day that it is difficult to predict the effect 
of the NRA codes on public education. 
. . . The creation of new jobs may cause 
many young men and women now in 
high schools to leave for work. . . . On 
the other hand, the age restrictions on 
employment will tend to add to the 
school enrollment. . . . In any case, new 
demands for training and new concep- 
tions call for additional instead of re- 
duced facilities and expenditures... . 
The Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, at its 
recent semi-annual meeting, adopted two 
measures relating to school relief... . 
One calls on members of the Congress 
to support emergency legislation provid- 
ing federal aid to schools. . . . The other 
was adoption of “A Modern Program of 
Financing Public Schools,” a course of 
study designed to familiarize parents with 
the problems of school finance. . . . The 
study plan was prepared by Charl O. 
Williams, and is based on the report of 
the National Conference on the Financing 
of Education. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, at 
Buckhannon, is offering this year a ‘“Vo- 
cational Guidance Course,” consisting of 
24 lectures on various occupations and 
occupational problems. . . . It is open to 
all students, but attendance is not re- 
quired, nor will academic credit be given. 
. . . Some of the lecturers are members 
of the faculty, others are leaders in the 
outside world of work. . . . Comes to 
hand from the University of Hawaii a 
copy of a typewritten Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bulletin. . . . This describes ‘“Voca- 
tional Week,”’ when students and faculty 
gave special attention to the vocational 
problems and plans of the students. . . . 
It also lists “Some Present Guidance 
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Facilities on the Campus”’. . . . These in- 
clude (if persons may be called “‘facil- 
ities’), the deans of the colleges, the 
student advisers, the alumni and place- 
ment office, the vocational guidance office, 
the freshman employment committee, the 
psychological clinic, the student Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A., and several more. 
The first regular session of Alfred 
Holbrook College, of Lebanon, Ohio, 
opened in September. . . . Its motto is, 
apparently, ‘Education is an experiment 
in living’. . . . Two small factories are 
operated by the college, one a textile 
plant in which rugs and various other 
articles are made, the other a shop for 
the manufacture of furniture. . . . The 
college is conducted on the work-study 
plan. . . . Reminds us of Antioch College, 
whose president is serving as chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. . . . 
“Regional planning on a scale never be- 
fore attempted in this country is involved 
in the development of the Tennessee 
River basin,” according to the American 
Institute of Architects. . . . But more is 
involved in this regional planning than 
architecture and model towns. . . . Here 
again is an experiment, or project, in the 
combination of education with labor. . . . 
In fact, it is an attempt to inspire sys- 
tematic and balanced development of the 
whole social and economic life of this 
region that includes parts of six states. 
... The labor power for the specific tasks 
in hand is drawn from the region itself, 
and it is the business of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to try to preserve the 
best in the culture of the region, encour- 
aging it to develop according to its own 
genius, and to utilize its own resources 
of whatever kind. . . . President Morgan 
had an article about all this in the Sep- 
tember number of Current History. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


A Many-Sided Problem as Viewed in Recent Books 


Unemployment, though not a primary cause of the present economic 
depression, has certainly been an aggravating factor. The national effort 
to pull out of the depression is directed in large part toward increasing 
purchasing power by speeding re-employment. There is no need to labor 
the point that unemployment and the depression are closely related prob- 
lems. That much is obvious to economist and layman alike, but when it 
comes to the causes of either, or both, opinions widely differ, even among 
economists. Honest folk agree that recovery from the existing emergency 
by adoption of temporary measures is not enough; something of a perma- 
nent nature should be done in the way of prevention and cure, but here 
again opinions widely differ. In part, the discussion of causation and 
future control relates to machines and technological change. We are told 
that we have passed from the Machine Age into the Power Age—what 
are the social implications of that fact, and is the fact itself thoroughly 
understood? Meanwhile, men are out of work. The human—or in- 
human—side of unemployment is more i ata than its technical side, 
though it is largely from the latter approach, if we include social technics, 
that the solution must be found. 

Nine books that have recently appeared on unemployment and related 
or constituent problems are here reviewed. Dr. Lee of the University of 
California discusses a group of five, with special reference to the question: 
“Is unemployment curable—and how?” Two reports on technological (or 
technocultural?) change are considered by Professor Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Next Mr. Beckman of Adjustment Service, 
New York City, reviews two books that deal somewhat less with unemploy- 
ment than with the unemployed. We feel that these three articles, taken 
together, form a fairly comprehensive survey of a subject that needs no 


introduction. 


CAN WE CURE IT? 


The Abolition of Unemployment. By 
Frank D. Graham. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1932. Price, $2.00. 
Stabilization of Employment. Symposium 
of Papers Presented Before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Edited by Charles Frederick Roos. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, Principia Press, 1933. Price, 
$3.50. 

Revolution or Jobs. By Thomas Ewing Dab- 
ney. New York, The Dial Press, Inc., 1933. 
Price, $1.50. 

The United States Employment Service. By 
Ruth M. Kellogg. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Price, $1.00. 


A New Plan for Unemployment Reserves. 
By Alvin H. Hansen and Merrill G. Murray. 
Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minne- 
sota Press. Price, $0.50. 


Reviewed by Epwin A. LEE 


Why the five books noted above were 
chosen this reviewer does not know. 
They may be the five that percolated 
through to the NOC office within a given 
period of time, or they may have been 
picked by the editors with “malice afore- 
thought.” [With malice aforethought.— 
Epirors.} No matter! As individual 
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treatises and in combination they present 
a picture, imaginative, vivid, and pene- 
trating, of a long-time problem almost as 
old as that phrased by Job when he said, 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” 

“If a man lose his job, shall he work 
again?’’ ‘‘What shall it profit a man if 
he possess skill in abundance, but lose 
his job?” “Is not the laborer worthy of 
his hire?” This problem of unemploy- 
ment we have always with us, like the 
poor—in fact it is the reason why the 
poor are always with us. Must it always 
be so? Cannot intelligence and unselfish- 
ness together banish the gaunt spectre 
from the hearts of men? 

Yes, says Professor Graham, unem- 
ployment is an evil of stupendous magni- 
tude but it can be eliminated. His book, 
The Abolition of Unemployment, tells 
how he would do it. Essentially he 
would set up a National Emergency 
Employment Corporation, specially 
formed national organization of business 
men without legislation of any kind” 
(p. 37) and therefore non-governmental 
in character. The corporation would con- 
tract with owners of partly or wholly idle 
factories so as to employ therein idle 
workers who would be paid in certificates 
redeemable, in thé final analysis, only in 
exchange for goods produced in factories 
administered by the “Emergency Cor- 
poration.” The certificates would be 
dated, and would decrease in value 
rapidly after a certain period of time had 
elapsed, thus reducing to a minimum the 
tendency to hoard. Certificates once 
used for the purchase of goods would be 
of no further value, thus serving only for 
a brief time as a medium of exchange. 
Production of goods would be keyed to 
needs. Raw material would be paid for 
by certificates or cash, the latter to be 
secured from the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation which in Professor Graham's 
opinion would be wiser use of RFC 
funds than bolstering up weak banks or 
succoring the needy through a thinly dis- 
guised dole. The owner of a cooperating 
factory would be reimbursed either in 
certificates or a percentage of the goods 
produced. 

The adoption of Professor Graham's 
scheme “would not,” says he, ‘‘com- 
pletely abolish business depressions, but 
it would abolish practically all of the un- 
employment—and this is all about which 
we need at the moment to concern our- 
selves” (p. 6). 

But Royal Meeker, President of Index 
Number Institute, writing in the sympos- 
ium of papers presented at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science under 
the title, “The Outlawry of Unemploy- 
ment,” is not so sanguine. “I do not,” 
says he, “wish to pass judgment upon 
Professor Graham's plan as a means of 
starting us out of this depression. As a 
part of a permanent program for the 
abolition of unemployment, however, it 
seems to me impossible. First, Professor 
Graham accepts depressions and unem- 
ployment as inescapable; second, his 
scheme is intended to function only after 
an unemployment crisis is upon us; third, 
his plan is very complex and cumbersome 
and hence could not be put into opera- 
tion quickly; fourth, the Corporation 
could not continue to operate during 
periods of normal business and hence the 
whole machinery would have to be built 
from the ground up at the beginning of 
every major depression; fifth, Professor 
Graham seems to me too tenderly so- 
licitous of the production-distribution- 
consumption system which got us into 
our present mess. The good features of 
the present system should be preserved, 
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but the bad features should be lopped 
off. 

“I do not agree to the proposition that 
depression and unemployment crises are 
inevitable and inescapable. My thought 
and efforts are directed to actual abolition 
of unemployment. However efficiently 
the Emergency Employment Corporation 
might work in an emergency, it has no 
place in a permanent program for the 
prevention of unemployment” (pp. 282- 
283). 

What does Mr. Meeker suggest as a 
way toward actual abolition of unemploy- 
ment? First of all he casts out certain 
pseudo-palliatives. “Doles have been a 
complete failure and have no place in a 
program for the permanent ‘outlawing’ 
of unemployment’’ (p. 261). “As a 
means for ‘outlawing’ unemployment 
permanently it [storing surplus products } 
is worse than worthless’’ (p. 263). 
“The plan of spreading jobs .. . is 
neither new nor a solution . . . it merely 
continues the old policy of forcing the 
workers to bear the brunt of the burden 
of depression as they always have had to 
do” (p. 264). ‘A constructive program 
for the ‘outlawry of unemployment’ 
should make no mention of maintaining 
wages. . . . The proposal to relieve the 
farmers by subsidizing agricultural ex- 
ports in more or less subtly disguised 
form is also bound to fail” (p. 265). 
“Removal of international trade barriers 
would increase total incomes and wealth 
but would do little for more equitable 
distribution and the ‘outlawry’ of booms, 
depressions, and unemployment’ (p. 
269). “Workers should not depend 
upon unemployment insurance as their 
main reliance for taking care of unem- 
ployment. It is at best a last-ditch remedy 
and its administration must be carefully 
watched to prevent it from degenerating 


into a system for paying workers for not 
working” (p. 273). 

Mr. Mecker’s approach to the solution 
of the problem is summed up in these 
words, quoted from his paper, ‘“The Out- 
lawry of Unemployment’: “What the 
people want and must have is a business 
system which does business’’ (p. 257). 
“Economic depressions and unemploy- 
ment cannot be ‘outlawed’ over night. A 
beginning, however, should be made be- 
fore returning prosperity shall obscure 
the necessity for improving our economic 
organization” (p. 258). And then he 
sets forth his ideas. Although he thinks 
“public work as unemployment relief is 
nearly as old and nearly as bad as out- 
right doles” (p. 261), he believes that 
“within narrow limits public work can 
and should be made a part of a compre- 
hensive program to ‘outlaw’ unemploy- 
ment’’ (p. 261). “Any public work that 
is not positively detrimental to the public 
is better than mere doles which would 
have to be given if work were discon- 
tinued” (p. 270). “The first step, how- 
ever, toward the stabilization of employ- 
ment is to make adequate provision for 
the distribution of available men among 
available jobs—'to bring the jobless man 
to the manless job’”’ (p. 261). “A com- 
plete system of federal-state employment 
exchanges is necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of Unemployment Reserve Funds, 
or Unemployment Insurance, and for 
cafrying into effect any system of plan- 
ning, direction, and control of production 
and consumption, and is an essential part 
of any program for the ‘outlawry of un- 
employment.’ Vocational training and 
guidance for adults as well as children is 
indispensable in order to adapt our po- 
litical labor supply most quickly and ef- 
ficiently to the labor needs of the whole 
nation with its thousands of local labor 
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demands and labor markets’’ (p. 262). 
“The anti-trust laws should . . . be 
amended so as to permit or rather to com- 
pel industries to form associations for the 
purpose of cooperating with the Federal 
Government in improving business stand- 
ards and in controlling production so as 
to stabilize employment. Banking, which 
is the most important business of all, 
should be definitely recognized for what 
it is, namely a public utility. As a public 
utility it should be more rigidly con- 
trolled on the one hand and on the other 
it should be relieved of senseless restric- 
tions based on false political and eco- 
nomic theories about the inalienable 
right of any group who can raise $10,000 
or $50,000 capital to set up in the bank- 
ing business’ (p. 267). 

“Revision of the war debts should be 
a part of the program for abolishing un- 
employmegt because so long as these 
debts hang like a millstone about the 
neck of industry in both debtor and 
creditor countries it will be difficult to 
start recovery and impossible to keep pro- 
duction and consumption functioning 
smoothly’ (p. 269). “A system of un- 
employment insurance is a necessary part 
of any program for the ‘outlawry of un- 
employment,’ at least until other stabiliz- 
ing forces can be brought into operation” 
(p. 273). “The redistribution of the 
world’s gold supply and its more eco- 
nomical utilization will be an essential 
part of any policy of credit control for 
the regularization of industry and the 
‘outlawing of unemployment’ ” (p. 280). 
“In my opinion the ‘outlawry of un- 
employment’ is much more practicable 
and more necessary than the ‘outlawry 
of war.’ Credit control and eco- 
nomic planning can do the trick. 
This double program is quite ade- 
quate to control our production-distribu- 
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tion-consumption system so as to prevent 
wide swings in business. The other 
necessary parts of the complete program 
for the ‘outlawry of unemployment’ can 
be added after the establishment of a 
unified and effective banking system and 
a comprehensive Economic Plan” (pp. 
284-285). 

Mr. Meeker's discussion is typical of 
the sixteen papers making up the sym- 
posium. The whole book is stimulating, 
whether it be Dugald Jackson’s “Machin- 
ery and Unemployment,” Dean Kimball's 
analysis of the “Social Effects of Mass 
Production,” or Gerard Swope’s presen- 
tation of “Employment: Assurance and 
Insurance.” 

Thomas Ewing Dabney, financial edi- 
tor of the New Orleans States, quotes 
Sigmund Odenheimer, whose plan he 
presents in the book Revolution or Jobs: 
“What I hear is the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the Parade of Pain as it drags from 
one end of the country to the other 
(p. 24)... . In the Parade of Pain are 
the thews and sinews of this country, its 
backbone, its heart, its life-blood—trades- 
men, laborers, mechanics, college gradu- 
ates, professional men: workers, every 
one, now hopeless, helpless wanderers 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE NO JOBS” 
(p. 30). The alternative, says Mr. Dab- 
ney, is ‘Revolution or Jobs.’ ‘“This book 
does not solve the economic riddle. It 
contains no dreary Delphic profundities 
on foreign debts, business cycles, tariffs, 
debtor-and-creditor nations, budgets, the 
farm situation, the gold standard or 
armaments. These be parlous problems, 
and some day our best minds may be as 
keen about them as about golf. The 
emergency now is to get twelve million 
men back to work. The question is be- 
fore the House—the American people, 
the committee of the whole; the short- 
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cut through the Constitution to give a 
job to every one, every week in the year, 
today, and to guarantee that job somor- 
row by the Constitutional amendment. 
This is why the book is written: dedi- 
cated to taking the nation out of the gar- 
bage pail and giving it again the full din- 
ner pail! . . . It will take years to solve 
the other problems, and to feel the ef- 
fects of the solution; but unemployment 
is a Public Enemy that can be fought and 
destroyed as completely as Saint George's 
dragon. Let us strike boldly forward— 
and immediately. We can't afford to 
wait” (pp. 17-18). 
You can see Mr. Dabney’s journalistic 
style! Here is some more: ‘Not even 
Hamlet could imagine anything more out 
of joint than our economic system. It 
is rooted in feudalism. It is a racing 
automobile on a dirt road” (p. 204). 
“The way out is to divide the work so 
that one hundred per cent of the work- 
ing population will be at work. No mat- 
ter how little work there may be, let 
everyone have a piece of it” (p. 14). “We 
have done nothing; we are doing nothing; 
we must do something intelligently, or 
Despair and Suffering and Denial will do 
something violently” (p. 93). ‘During 
1930 and 1931, the government told us 
bedtime stories. During 1932, it made 
mud pies and passed them around to the 
Fair-haired Boys. In 1933—But that is 
the next chapter” (p. 93). “Did you 
ever stop to think that one of the reas- 
ons why wages are low is that our so- 
cial-economic system tolerates, among em- 
ployers, what it does not tolerate among 
employes — namely, inefficiency?” 
(p. 235). ‘When an employe does not 
measure up to his job, he is fired, and 
should be. But when an employer does 
not measure up to his job, our system 
allows him to destroy others on the 


strange theory that he is helping prog- 
ress” (p. 236). Not so easy to dismiss, 
is it? There is gold in those pithy sen- 
tences. 

What is the Odenheimer Plan? It is 
“a constitutional amendment to give 
Congress the power to create an Hours- 
of-Work Committee; this Committee to 
make the working hours just long enough 
to absorb all workers and to make them 
longer or shorter as conditions change; 
all employers of more than five persons, 
whether they are manufacturers, bank- 
ers, storekeepers, businessmen, farmers— 
no matter what their calling—subject to 
the law, with violation punished by fine 
and imprisonment in every case. That 
is all the Odenheimer plan is” (p. 236). 

Will the Odenheimer Plan work? Will 
it have a chance to be tried out? Not if 
the NRA succeeds in any measurable de- 
gree. As I read these volumes over I 
realized how remarkably the NRA pro- 
gram embodies all that seems immedi- 
ately workable in any of the projects set 
forth, and how politically sagacious are 
the President and those who are labor- 
ing with him in the ‘New Deal.” Some 
things cannot be done immediately al- 
though economically sound. The Presi- 
dent is not doing them, but I doubt not 
that in good time they will be done. 
Other things suggested seem to me im- 
practical and visionary. I can see no evi- 
dence of such in the NRA program. Em- 
ployment will be stabilized, we shall 
emerge from the chaos of depression, the 
Parade of Pain will become a March of 
Victory if one enemy, nay two, can be 
overcome. One is the enemy selfishness, 
to my mind the cardinal sin of all sins. 
The other is the spoils system. There 
can be no ‘‘Farleying” with the present 
crisis. Which leads to the consideration 
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of the fourth reference listed at the head 
of this review. 

Ruth Kellogg, working under the di- 
rection of the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago, 
has made this investigation of the United 
States Employment Service. The study 
presents accurately but ruthlessly the un- 
savory tale, documented by record, of the 
fourteen years history of the United 
States Employment Service as a spoils 
system agency. It is not pleasant read- 
ing, but it should be profitable reading 
to all interestéd in the establishment of a 
truly national employment service, par- 
ticularly Democrats and Republicans in 
high places. The story stops with the 
complete discontinuance of the Doak re- 
organization offices. There is hope, 
under Secretary Frances Perkins, of a 
national employment service that will 
truly serve. 

The last document to be discussed deals 
specifically with the problem of unem- 
ployment reserves. ‘Those who say 
lightly that what is wanted is jobs rather 
than insurance utterly fail to understand 
the complexity of the unemployment 
problem. Our economic system has be- 
come too complicated to provide continu- 
ous employment for all classes of work- 
ers. Market shifts, technical changes, 
political disturbances, and the like, intro- 
duce uncertainties, upset calculations, and 
throw the intricate mechanism out of 
equilibrium. Unemployment is essen- 
tially the product of a highly dynamic 
progressive society” (p. 23). “The plan 
for an unemployment reserves system 
{as outlined in the University of Minne- 
sota bulletin] is a umique one, having 
characteristics differentiating it sharply 
from all other plans that have been pro- 
posed in America with the single excep- 
tion of the plan recently put into effect 
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by the J. I. Case Company. It is aimed 
directly at meeting serious and prolonged 
periods of unemployment, especially such 
as have been experienced in the present 
economic crisis. . .. The scheme proposed 
makes possible a maximum of forty 
weeks of benefits in a twelve-month pe- 
riod, with a possibility of an additional 
twelve weeks of benefits in the second 
year for those who can meet the qualifi- 
cations imposed. . . . The worker must 
meet definite requirements before he can 
become eligible for benefits and definite 
limitations are put upon the number of 
benefits that the unemployed person can 
receive. . . . An eligible employe can 
draw but one week of benefits for every 
four weeks of contributions that he and 
his employer have made. . . . In other 
words, this plan is essentially a reserve 
plan different from most insurance sys- 
tems. It is a reserve plan in the sense 
that the employe helps to build up a re- 
serve from which, if unemployed, he can 
draw benefits in exact proportion to the 
number of contributions he has made’ 
(pp. 37-38). 

The strongest point in favor of the 
Minnesota program is presented in Sec- 
tion VII, which shows how the plan 
would have worked from 1926 to 1932 
inclusive. On an estimated base of 300,- 
000 employes covered by the proposed 
plan the percentage of unemployment 
would have ranged from 2.5 in 1926 to 
29.0 in 1932. These unemployed would 
have received benefits ranging from $2,- 
760,000 in 1928 to over $25,000,000 in 
1932, yet there would have been a net 
surplus at the end of the year of $20,- 
705,000. It is difficult to find any argu- 
ment which invalidates the reasonableness 
of trying such a program. The document 
ends with a suggested bill providing for 
the establishment of a system of unem- 
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ployment reserves and benefits. It ought 
to be passed by every state legislature. 

Two observations seem pertinent as a 
conclusion to this review. In one way 
or another each of the five publications 
stressed the fact that the machine is not 
responsible for unemployment. Rather 
is the impression gained that the ma- 
chine, in the words of Dugald Jackson, 
“has added immeasurably to the comfort 
and happiness of ourselves and our fel- 
low citizens, and apparently to the im- 
proved character and general stability of 
our employment” (Stabilization of Em- 
ployment, p. 51). 

Emphasized over and over also was 
the necessity of intelligent attention to 
the problems of guidance and vocational 
training. The National Occupational 
Conference has several tasks set for it in 
the summary of Miss Kellogg's study of 
the United States Employment Service 
when she says: “Before much can be ex- 
pected in the way of occupational statis- 
tics, a great deal of preliminary work 
must be done. This must include a thor- 
oughgoing occupational classification of 
which job analysis is a part. The United 
States will need its Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Terms similar to that in use in 
the British employment exchanges. Un- 
til there is common definition and prac- 
tice, any real clearance of unfilled re- 
quests for workers is impossible except 
for certain broad groups. Such agree- 
ment is essential also if the employment 
offices are ever to be a possible source of 
reliable information showing shifts in the 
number of the unemployed in any specific 
occupation or industry” (p. 183). 

As for the way out, I take my stand 
with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Unemployment 
started a long time ago. It will not be 
eradicated over night by any spectacular 


plan. Meanwhile I am praying for the 
NRA. 


MEN AND MACHINES 


Displacement of Men by Machines—Ef.- 
fects of Technological Change in Com- 
mercial Printing. By Elizabeth Faulkner 
Baker. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1933. Pp. 265. Price, $3.50. 


The Economic Significance of Technolog- 
ical Progress. Report of the Committee on 
the Significance of Technocracy Submitted 
to the Society of Industrial Engineers, by 
Walter N. Polakov, Joseph W. Roe, W. H. 
Leffingwell, L. H. Olson, W. H. Gesell. 
New York, Society of Industrial Engineers, 
1933. Pp. 32. Price, $0.50. 


Reviewed by HAROLD F. CLARK 


The study of the Displacement of 
Men by Machines is a most valuable in- 
vestigation. So is the so-called Polakov 
report a very important piece of work. 
There has been much careless talking and 
loose thinking on both topics, or indeed 
on this whole general subject. 

The great merit of Dr. Baker’s book 
lies in its attempt to document what hap- 
pened in a specific branch of an occupa- 
tion when new machines were intro- 
duced. We need literally hundreds of 
such studies. Then on the basis of such 
information, with more adequate theoreti- 
cal analysis, we might be in a position 
to take more positive statements regard- 
ing the effect of machinery upon employ- 
ment. 

We are told in the early part of the 
book that the study will deal with 
“changing technology and labor dis- 
placement and the subsequent economic 
history of the men displaced.” This re- 
viewer, try as he might, could not find 
anything that could pass as “subsequent 
economic history of the men displaced.” 
Forewords are many times written after 
books are finished. This particular sen- 
tence, which happens to be the first in 
the foreword, was not adequately revised 
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after the study. In fact, we are told later 
that the records were so inadequate that 
it was impossible to follow up many of 
the men. Again, we are told that the 
book “‘aims to trace the economic and 
social fate of manual press feeders dis- 
placed by mechanical feeders.” We 
would suggest that the same inadequacy 
is evident in regard to the economic and 
social fate of these men. This, of course, 
does not detract from the very brilliant 
material that is presented. It is an illus- 
tration of common difference between the 
hope and expectation with which we start 
a study and the result with which we 
finish. 

This “investigation challenges the 

hrase ‘technological unemployment.’ ”’ 
“The phenomenon is as much cultural as 
technical” and might be called ‘‘techno- 
cultural unemployment.’” This particu- 
lar point is emphasized later in the book 
and may have particular interest for 
school people or others interested in 
training, because the point is argued that 
a large part of the displacement is due 
to inadequate training. 


We are told that “the most striking 
effect of technological change upon work- 
ers is that evidenced by the impasse be- 
tween organized employers and organized 
press assistants.” This labor difficulty is 
discussed at great length in the book. 
Probably more than half of the entire 
book is devoted to this point. 


We have relatively little accurate in- 
formation regarding the displacement of 
men in a particular industry by machin- 
ery. Such statements as the following are 
seemingly helpful even though you might 
want them to be even more complete. 
“The man-displacing power of mechani- 
cal presses is relatively speaking not 
high.’ One man on new machines of the 
past 20 years can at most produce no 
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more than what two or three men pro- 
duced before that time.’ There might 
be some difference of opinion as to the 
accuracy of the figure. This is not im- 
portant; at least we have the attempt to 
estimate in numerical terms the number 
of men displaced by new equipment. 

Interpretation of material is perhaps 
as important as facts themselves. This 
is shown clearly by the following sen- 
tences: “Despite improvements in ma- 
chinery the number of workers employed 
in book and job printing instead of de- 
creasing is steadily growing. This ap- 
pears to be explained by the relatively 
low man-displacing power of the new 
machines accompanied by an important 
increase in the consumption of printing.” 
It would be a grave error to assume, as 
some popular writers have done on the 
basis of this study, that each industry ex- 
pands enough to absorb the men dis- 
placed. They fail to note the important 
modification, “increase in the consump- 
tion of printing.” 

Our orthodox economic theory might 
say that more efficient machines would 
bring lower prices and the lower prices 
would automatically expand production. 
But that statement is of little use in a 
situation where wheat production, for in- 
stance, could go far above consumption 
even though the bread were given away. 
It would be very dangerous on the basis 
of this one study to generalize about 
others. Fortunately, Dr. Baker uses very 
great caution in this regard in practically 
all instances. 

We are told that in this particular in- 
dustry there was a six per cent net dis- 
placement of press assistants and an 
eight per cent increase in employment of 
pressmen. “Improved press-room tech- 
nique, therefore, instead of displacing 
skill was discovered to stimulate an in- 
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creasing demand for skilled and to dis- 
place unskilled or semi-skilled labor.” 
This is a very important statement, and 
if worked out in many other detailed in- 
vestigations would force a change in 
opinion on the part of many people. For 
a number of years there have been the 
best of reasons for thinking that the 
modern automatic machine should make 
it possible to reduce practically all routine 
operations to machine work. This should 
leave far more interesting and educative 
jobs to people. We have had the wide- 
spread opinion, however, that the ma- 
chine necessarily lowered the level of 
skill. 

“Within the press-room the change in 
the printing process is such that the trans- 


fer of men, both of pressmen and press 
assistants from old to new occupations, 


has usually been the most common prac- 
tice as the industry expanded. Thus there 
was group displacement from the process 
but not from the industry.” (The italics 
are the reviewer's.) It is important to 
find out if this actually happened in a 
given industry. It would be a most dan- 
gefous assumption to conclude without 
further evidence that it was widespread. 
As pointed out later by the author of the 
book, there is great need for new social 
organization that would redistribute the 
people to new processes from the old. 

This is indicated clearly by the author 
when it is stated, “It means further that 
the growing labor reserve has been swol- 
len by old-fashioned workers.’" The au- 
thor points out that social organization 
for retraining is very important. This 
should be a hint for the National Occu- 
pational Conference and for guidance 
people in general. 

As stated before, over half the book 
deals with the relation between organized 
labor and technical changes and the con- 


flict with the employers. The author 
points out that the union has been able 
to get advantages for certain groups but 
makes this statement: “The union of 
pfess assistants has not been able to avert 
increasing displacement of its men.” 
“Union assistants are now threatened 
with extinction.” The author makes a 
strong plea for a much more forward- 
looking policy on the part of the unions 
and the employers as well as for trying 
to plan the number of people needed. 
From my standpoint one of the high 
points of the book is where the author 
says: ‘Organized society has failed to as- 
sist or even advise. The resulting unem- 
ployment is sociological and economic as 
well as technological. The public needs 
a district attorney to protect its interest 


_in the economic as well as in the govern- 


mental ‘“‘As in other industries, 
lack of current information prevents any 
systematic planning in organized business 
and organized society.” “Until we de- 
vise a method of absorbing displaced 
workers in self-respecting occupations 
without long unemployment, we cannot 
speak of social progress and the substitu- 
tion of men by machinery in the same 
breath.” If the guidance people of 
America want a challenge in their pro- 
gram here is a suggestion for a part of it. 


The Committee of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers, in presenting its re- 
port, says: “In submitting to you our 
report on ‘Significance of Technocracy,’ 
we feel that while the movement itself 
has been eclipsed from the public eye by 
the rapid succession of economic and po- 
litical activities, the fundamental issues 
gain in importance.”” ‘We hold that the 
present unemployment and attendant 
misery is not due to technological pro- 
gress, but to the financial strangulation 
of life-sustaining activities and the disem- 
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ployment of technology.’” The Commit- 
tee makes it perfectly clear that they con- 
sider the issues raised by Technocracy of 
increasing importance. They further make 
much of the fact that the basic diffi- 
culty is the unemployment of technology. 
They further comment on the fact that 
the coordination of American industry 
would make possible a standard of living 
much higher than any that has existed. 


The report stresses the fact that, “The 
Machine Age relations between produc- 
tivity and the length of work periods 
no longer exist in the Power Age.” If 
this is true, it is of great importance to 
people interested in vocational guidance. 
There has been much discussion of the 
question of whether machines have dis- 
placed men. We have the statement of 
this authoritative Committee on this 
point: “It is, therefore, idle to attempt 
to question the validity of the assertion 
that technologic and managerial progress 
tends to relegate the work from man to 
machine, and thus makes it possible to 
produce a larger output with a smaller 
number of employes or in a shorter work- 
ing period.”” The report time and again 
comes back to this point, that there has 
been a tremendous increase in the pro- 
ductive efficiency in American industry. 
This may be taken up either in greater 
production or in shorter hours. In either 
case it will involve certain important ad- 
justments in industry. One statement 
goes so far as to say, ‘“The principal task 
of modern production management is 
definitely becoming that of maintaining 
an uninterrupted flow of production, 
which essentially means planning.” 

The report states positively that the 
old fallacy that modern industry could 
not use people over 40 years old will go 
into discard. It goes on to say that, 


“The essential requirement of general in- 
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telligence and correct judgment of instru- 
ment indications gradually eradicates the 
distinction between brain worker and 
brawn worker; the latter is less and less 
in demand.”” We may not agree com- 
pletely with all of these statements but 
considering the great authority of the 
Committee and the fact that it represents, 
as stated in the early part of the report, 
a great variety of industrial engineers, it 
must be seriously considered. 

“Since the average per capita income 
in the United States in 1929 was only 
$764—and since men earning 10 times 
as much can testify that even then all 
their wants are not satisfied—it is evi- 
dent that our problem is not that of non- 
existent demand, but of non-existent pur- 
chasing power to satisfy the demand for 
a higher standard of living.” ‘Thus, 
a limitation to the full possible produc- 
tion being caused by the inequitable dis- 
tribution of purchasing power, we con- 
clude that we are suffering not from 
technological unemployment but from the 
unemployment of technology.” This re- 
port in few pages combines a great deal 
of information that would be of value to 
anyone interested in occupations. 


WORKERS WITHOUT WORK 


Human Aspects of Unemployment and 
Relief. By James M. Williams. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. Pp. 235. Price, $2.50. 


Ten Thousand Out of Work. By Ewan 
Clague and Webster Powell. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. 
Pp. 188. Price, $2.00. 


Reviewed by R. O. BECKMAN 


The author’s purpose, in the first- 
named of these books, is to show the 
need for a more comprehensive provision 
for the unemployed than has yet been 
made. The volume should continue to 
be of value “until we have so planned 
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our economic order as to avoid depres- 
sions."’ Its content is primarily based on 
investigations of unemployment and wel- 
fare practices in five New York cities but 
illustrations are also drawn from many 
other sections of the country. 

The first half of the book deals with 
the social effects of unemployment and 
welfare practice and portrays in dramatic 
fashion the physical, mental, and social 
havoc created by the depression. A dis- 
cussion of the division of any city into 
two, the city of the rich and the city of 
the poor, develops into propaganda for 
a more equitable distribution of income 
and for a better understanding between 
“the two cities.” The headings of chap- 
ters which follow provide a good descrip- 
tion of the ravages of the depression: 
“The New Poor,’ “Homes Destroyed,” 
“Health Impaired,” “Nerves Shaken,” 
“Morale Tottering,” Attitudes and 
Practices,” and “Delinquency.” This half 
of the book is by far the more absorbing, 
with its numerous citations of case his- 
tories and social workers’ testimony: it 
constitutes a powerful argument for ex- 
tensive improvements in welfare adminis- 
tration. 

The emphasis here upon the melo- 
dramatic, however, and the absence of 
statistics (which can be obtained at this 
time with difficulty, if at all), unfortu- 
nately serve to decrease the probability 
of persuading those readers most in need 
of persuasion. Statements such as, “Sur- 
passing material enjoyments and the exer- 
cise of social control foster aloofness that 
unfits the well-to-do for the responsibility 
that goes with social control,” may be 
perfectly true but they are not likely to 
stimulate the well-to-do to overhaul our 
social order. 

Part Two deals with public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies in action. Chap- 


ters are devoted to public relief in homes, 
the supervision of home relief, conflicts 
and trends in home-relief administration, 
and the work of private welfare agencies, 
religious bodies, and the public schools. 
Successful practice is evaluated and old- 
fashioned, arbitrary methods are vigor- 
ously criticized. Much of the analysis 
of welfare procedures is effected through 
a comparison with administration under 
the advanced Public Welfare Law 
adopted in 1929 by New York State, 
particularly with the “Syracuse plan.” 
This part of the text is of primary inter- 
est to social workers. A final chapter on 
“What Should Be Done”’ contributes lit- 
tle to existing proposals for unemploy- 
ment insurance, improved job placement 
facilities, and public works projects. The 
emphasis throughout is upon the need for 
centralized supervision of welfare work 
by experts and for a finer discrimination 
of individual case needs. 

Dr. Williams has produced a readable 
work pregnant with human interest. It 
will be of value to social workers, per- 
sonnel administrators, and social-minded 
citizens who appreciate the significance of 
removing the cancer of unemployment 
from the present-day economic regime. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that it 
will also be read by many others who 
are vitally affected, but indifferent—our 
legislators, our “captains of industry,” 
capitalists, and some of the politicians 
entrusted with relief administration. 

In sharp contrast with Dr. Williams’ 
work on the Human Aspects of Unem- 
ployment is the composite study of two 
unemployed groups in Philadelphia. This 
is entirely a statistical interpretation. Mr. 
Clague’s study is an analysis of schedules 
filled out by 8,722 persons employed at 
made-work. Additional schedules from 
1,439 applicants for work relief are 
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analyzed in Mr. Powell's report. Because 
of their similarity and complementary 
character, the two studies were partially 
merged. 

These monographs furnish a cross-sec- 
tional view of the typical unemployed 
group in a large city. They throw con- 
siderable light on such questions as: Who 
are unemployed? Why are they the par- 
ticular ones to experience this misfor- 
tune? Why have they been obliged to 
ask for relief? What can be done to avert 
another period of unemployment such as 
we are experiencing? 

The Clague survey demonstrates that 
the educated man has greater employment 
security. Certain types of skill also bring 
greater stability. Choice of industry 
markedly affects the risks of unemploy- 
ment: in construction work the risk is 
more than twice that in manufacturing 
and five times that in commerce or the 
professions. Neither stability in holding 
a job nor efficient performance on the 
part of the individual worker are in them- 
selves guarantees of security. “Any at- 
tempt to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment through individual initiative must 
inevitably fail.” Unemployment insur- 
ance and a standard policy of a dismissal 
wage would have been of enormous value 
when the depression began but would not 
be adequate for long-continued employ- 


ment. “Ail the other findings of this 
study are of minor importance in com- 
parison with the one outstanding fact, 
namely, that cooperative group action, 
planned in advance, is the only effective 
method of dealing with the problems of 
unemployment and destitution. . . . In- 
telligent planning is necessary and the 
community must be prepared to take any 
or all steps that the plans call for.” 

Mr. Powell's study concerns itself more 
particularly with family income, savings, 
reserves, insurance, and family economics. 
It concludes that savings are the only 
worthwhile type of reserve in unemploy- 
ment but shows that the families sur- 
veyed had average savings sufficient for 
only six weeks. Almost ninety per cent 
of all families obtained credit which car- 
ried them for another three months. The 
study backs up Dr. Williams’ contention 
that standards of living of unemployed 
persons have been drastically reduced and 
that much of the relief burden has been 
met by the poor sharing with the poor. 

This volume will be useful in effecting 
comparisons of unemployment and relief 
among different industrial communities 
and in providing the factual data on 
which to predicate legislation for unem- 
ployment insurance and adequate work 
relief. It should be of interest to those 
directly concerned with work-relief ad- 
ministration. 


Cro 


ON EMPLOYING THE UNEMPLOYED 


Writing in his “Conning Tower,” 


F. P. A. raises a question :— 


in the New York Herald Tribune, 


“Why the prominent unemployed never are selected by the committee- 
makers is an economic mystery. These are the boys that have the time 
and—what the committee-boys seldom have—experience.” 
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GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGY 
Talents and Temperaments—the Psychol- 
ogy of Vocational Guidance. By Angus 
Macrae. New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. 211. Price, $2.50. 

The author of this book is well quali- 
fied to present the problems, methods, 
and achievements of psychology in the 
field of vocational guidance, as he has 
been actively engaged in the work of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy in London for the past seven years 
and is now head of its Vocational Guid- 
ance Department. The fact that London 
has been the locus of his experience in no 
way detracts from the value of the book 
for American readers, since some of the 
most extensive experiments in guidance 
have been conducted in England and are 
here summarized, and the author also 
comments freely on American methods 
with which he seems to be familiar. He 
has aimed to write a short and yet not 
superficial introduction to the subject for 
teachers, parents, and social workers, and 
in the reviewer's opinion he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

His chapter headings reveal both a 
logical development of his theme and 
a father canny delineation of the degrees 
of certainty in the contributions of psy- 
chologists and others to guidance. They 
follow:—"“I. The Problem,” “II. Measur- 
ing Intelligence’’ (with a note on Spear- 
man’s theory), “III. Testing Special 
Abilities,” “IV. Estimating Temperament 
and Character,” ““V. Parents and Teach- 
ers,’ “VI. The Doctor's Contribution,” 
“VII. Studying the Occupations,” “VIII. 


Judging Vocational Fitness,” “IX. The 
New Method on Trial,” and ““X. Look- 
ing Ahead.” 

Although the book is avowedly intro- 
ductory in character the reader feels at 
once that he is being brought face to face 
with the fundamental psychological prob- 
lems involved. There is no dodging of 
controversial issues, such as Spearman's 
theory of intelligence, or McDougall’s 
theory of instincts, emotions and charac- 
ter. Nor is there any hesitancy about 
disclosing the shortcomings of many of 
the tests and devices now utilized. And 
yet the author leads convincingly to the 
conclusion that the tests and procedures 
of the well trained psychologist mate- 
rially reduce the uncertainties in voca- 
tional guidance. 

On two points concerning which there 
is considerable misconception, this book 
seems to the reviewer to make particu- 
larly timely and valuable contributions. 
One is the view that tests are valueless 
unless they are perfect in validity. Says 
Dr. C. S. Myers, Head of the Institute, 
(quoted by Macrae): “Because tests are 
in their youth it would be ridiculous to 
urge that therefore they must be put 
aside until they reach fuller maturity. 
We might as well have banned surgery 
and medicine a hundred years ago be- 
cause they had not reached their present 
stage of advancement, or ban them to- 
day because they are not so efficient as 
they will be a hundred years from now.” 
Macrae shows that the value of the coun- 
sel which can be given an individual does 
not depend on the absolute validity of 
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any one test but on the cumulative evi- 
dence of many tests, the scope and thor- 
oughness of the examination, the training 
and experience of the examiner, and the 
amount and accuracy of the pertinent sup- 
plementary information systematically as- 
sembled and studied by the examiner. 
What the critics of tests so often over- 
look is the fact that one test often checks 
another and that the significance of the 
individual's score on any test depends 
largely on its relation to his scores on 
other tests and to other factors in the 
situation. 

The second point is the prevalent no- 
tion that vocational guidance is so simpli- 
fied by the use of tests that it can be un- 
dertaken easily by untrained persons. 
Here Macrae cites Cyril Burt's statement 
that “there is no foot-rule for vocational 
guidance that can be put into the hands 
of teachers or welfare-workers and used 
with the ease of a thermometer or a pair 
of scales,” and farther on he warns 
as follows: “At present there is perhaps 
a danger that Britain may fall! into the 
error from which America is trying to ex- 
tricate herself, the error of allowing vo- 
cational guidance to be conducted by 
enthusiastic and well-intentioned ama- 
teurs who, having acquired a smattering 
of psychological knowledge, proceed to 
practice very indifferently in the schools.” 


American psychologists, however, also 
come in for a share of Macrae’s criticism. 
He says: “The objective testing method 
appeals to the American mind, which 
loves scientific precision; and for a time 
it seemed as if tests were threatening to 
enslave the psychologist instead of re- 
maining, as they should remain, his use- 
ful servants. Tests were produced in 
great variety and were used somewhat un- 
critically, and there was a tendency to 
lose sight of the individual in the elabo- 
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rate statistical treatment of mass data ob- 
tained by the application of tests to large 
groups. In 1928 Viteles sounded a warn- 
ing note and emphasized the importance 
of the ‘clinical approach,’ by which he 
means the careful personal appraisal of 
the individual as a whole which from the 
start has been characteristic of the British 
method. 


“Nowadays the American psychologist 
realizes that his business is to deal with 
personalities and not merely with percen- 
tiles; and in some quarters the reaction 
from the wholesale application of tests 
seems to have resulted in an over-cautious 
attitude toward the testing method.”’ 

Let it not be thought from these few 
quotations that the tone of the book is 
arrogant, or that it lays claim to solving 
the problems of guidance. Macrae pre- 
sents the case for psychology in this dif- 
ficult field with due humility, as any 
scientist must, and in the reviewer's opin- 
ion he has added valuably to the litera- 
ture by showing so clearly not only the 
shortcomings of psychologists, teachers, 
parents, doctors, and employers, but the 
need for a better understanding of the 
problem on the part of all of them and 
how they may better contribute to its 
solution. 

The chapter entitled, “The New 
Method on Trial,”’ will be welcomed by 
American readers because it summarizes, 
for the first time in one place so far as 
known to the reviewer, the results of the 
so-called First and Second London Ex- 
periments and the Birmingham Experi- 
ment—three careful endeavors to meas- 
ure through follow-up studies of large 
groups of children the effectiveness of 
vocational guidance given on the basis 
of tests and systematic procedures. While 
the findings are not so clear-cut and posi- 
tive as might be wished, they nevertheless 
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offer considerable encouragement and the 
experiments themselves contribute much 
toward refining the methods for deter- 
mining the value of guidance.’ 

Throughout the book Macrae stresses 
the fact that the virtue of the psychologi- 
cal method lies more in the comprehen- 
sive and systematic survey that is made of 
the individual's characteristics than in any 
infallible accuracy of the judgments based 
on that survey. At the close of his chap- 
ter on “Looking Ahead” he says: “‘It is 
not by research alone, but by research 
combined with a widespread practical ap- 
plication of his methods, that the voca- 
tional psychologist will most rapidly ad- 
vance his science and perfect his art. In 
truth, ‘it is safe to say that the greatest 
single need of vocational guidance is 
more vocational guidance.’ ”’ 

S. ACHILLES 

The Psychological Corporation 
New York City 


STORY OF A COUNTY 

Social Planning and Adult Education. By 
John W. Herring. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1933. Pp. 138. Price, $1.25. 

With the current interest in a planned 
way of life a volume bearing such a title 
as this promises focus and assistance to 
many readers before the title page is 
turned. The honesty with which the 
problems are stated and the results 
weighed make it a foregone conclusion 
that there is discouragement as well as 
suggestion for the worker in the field of 
adult education. Here are all the old 
questions as to procedure and technique 
—the need for more help, more time, bet- 
ter prepared and better equipped work- 
ers—which confront the hardy idealists 
who struggle to encompass any field of 


1 For a detailed account of the Second London 
Experiment see Methods of Choosing a Career, by 
E. M. Earle and others. London, Harrap, 1931. 
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adult education within measurable boun- 
daries. 

The Chester County (Pennsylvania) 
project here analyzed was aided and fos- 
tered by grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration through the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education during the years 
1928-32. The project developed from 
two undertakings—a locally conceived 
and initiated “social planning” program 
begun before the war, and an adventure 
in the use of the county unit for adult 
education entered upon by the American 
Association for Adult Education. It was 
expected that an opportunity would de- 
velop for county social planning; the use 
of the county unit in adult education, and 
the conscious use of adult education in 
making and carrying out a social plan. 

Chester County seemed to offer ideal 
conditions with its varied interests, its ac- 
cessibility, its urban, suburban and rural 
communities, its mixed stock including 
Quakers, Scotch, Welsh, ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and a diversified influx of later 
settlers from widely scattered localities in 
America and Europe. The social scale 
shows as varied a population, represent- 
ing all sorts from the steel worker to the 
well-to-do surburban resident. The county 
includes three towns with more than 12,- 
000 inhabitants each, twelve small bor- 
oughs and upwards of fifty rural centers. 
Within these boundaries are found all 
those “phenomena common to old com- 
munities of increasing size and vigor.” 
A wide variety of industry is represented 
and an equally diversified sweep of or- 
ganizations, Granges, Parent-Teachers 
Associations, and clubs of every sort. 


The program started during the War 
and carried on for eleven years developed 
from a realization that “the things that 
most need doing could be best done by a 
united county.” Assistance for investigat- 
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ing the means for carrying out this pro- 
gram was granted in 1928 by the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 
Work was begun by six towns initiating 
community self-surveys, and the values 
and weaknesses of this plan are carefully 
weighed and set down by the director. 
Here lies the value of this book: step by 
step as the program developed the results 
are weighed, the methods checked, the 
advantages to the community are noted, 
and the community reactions to the pro- 
gram are carefully evaluated. The slow 
advances which finally resulted in a 
merger of health and welfare council pro- 
grams under the grant are enumerated. 
All of this is important and interesting, 
but a most provocative part of this little 
volume will be found in the chapter 
which the author heads ‘Philosophy of 
the Movement.” Here are elaborated and 
summarized those questions for which 
more often than not, no satisfactory an- 
swer has been found. Here the effort is 
made to view the county as a whole, to 
survey a rounded county life, to synthe- 
size and coordinate conservatively the re- 
sults of the experiment. Here the effort 
is made to integrate the problems of pub- 
lic health, the library, recreation, guid- 
ance for youth as represented in Boy and 
Girl Scout activities, social service—in 
short, all the social and civic problems 
that can properly be handled by the unit 
of the county. 

The very complexity of such problems 
makes important and interesting any 
statement of effort and results whether 
positive or negative. The book is full 
of warnings for the over-enthusiastic 
worker, full of thoughtful, suggestive 
and practical ideas capable of wide use 
and adaptation under other geographical 
and social conditions. Profitable as the 


experiment appears to have been the au- 
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thor leaves unanswered in the last analy- 
sis his query: ““The question at issue here 
is whether or not the American county 
will find a surer and more genuine en- 
richment solely through the spontaneous 
but somewhat accidental movements that 
spring up here and there or by adding to 
these spontaneous movements the force 
of conscious social planning with the 
county family in mind.” 

Though the trend of the report is defi- 
nitely hopeful the ultimate success of the 
Chester experiment cannot yet be forecast. 
Time and its possibility for wider use 
must be the test. 

JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
New York Public Library 


A CENTURY OF WOMEN 


Angels and Amazons. By Inez Haynes 
Irwin. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 531. Price, $2.50. 

The subject of this book, a hundred 
years of American women, is so intriguing 
and needs so much to be covered in a 
style popular enough to appeal to the 
general reader, that its treatment here 
gives the reviewer a distinct feeling of 
disappointment. The book represents 
too well “one of those things we ought 
not to have done,”’ and provides an ex- 
cellent illustration of the need for some 
agency to establish standards and guide- 
posts for authors and publishers in the 
general field of guidance and its suburbs. 


The idea behind the book is splendid 
and the general outline good. However, 
the emphasis is on the showy. There is 
failure to recognize the value of the 
steady, plodding work of the hundreds 
of women who, working quietly in their 
own small circles, have gradually pushed 
forward the frontier of women’s oppor- 
tunities. Nor is there any gracious ges- 
ture toward the gentlemen who have been 
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stalwart backers of the rights of women. 


The historical section of the book 
leaves the impression of Colonial days 
as a golden age for women. But what 
does the author mean when she states 
that it was left to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury “to strip them (women) of their 
civic rights”? (p. 4). Under pioneer 
conditions women had worked side by 
side with men and had received more 
privileges than they had had in the Old 
Country, but to suggest that they were 
voting on equal terms with men in pre- 
Revolutionary times, that they had civic 
rights worth much in reality, is a gross 
exaggeration. 

The first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is pictured as a desert: “Not a single 
American woman breaks with even sec- 
ondary importance into the history” (p. 
5). Though perhaps not a fighting 
feminist one cannot deny some influence 
to Dolly Madison. Mrs. Calhoun pre- 
cipitated a crisis in the Jackson admin- 
istration. Mrs. Margaret Bayard Smith's 
First Forty Years of Washington Society 
gives much proof that there was no com- 
plete eclipse of women in 1800. The 
great days of the Revolution were not 
duplicated and the influence of the time 
was seen in the men as well as the 
women. But can one say of the early 
nineteenth century, “Women were prob- 
ably held less important in the social 
scheme than they had ever been before 
or ever will be again”? (p. 16). “Ever’’ 
is a broad word and the social anthropol- 
ogists might have something to say on 
this subject. Further, as Mary Beard has 
so convincingly shown, women have al- 
ways been present, if not always heard. 

The emphasis throughout is on the 
struggle for suffrage, especially the 
struggle of the militants, with bare 
glimpses at the economic changes which 
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have so influenced the lives of women. 
For example, in the section dealing with 
the period 1900-1933, there are 73 pages 
devoted to the winning of suffrage, six 
pages to the progress of women in busi- 
ness. 

While in stock taking one would wish 
to celebrate victories it does not do to 
close campaigns before they are over. In 
writing of working women to say (p. 
192) that, “Virtually unorganized in 
1860, working women had gone on by 
the end of the century to effective organi- 
zation,” and (p. 322), “Mostly because 
of their organizations, women workers 
have steadily advanced toward equality 
of wages with men, have steadily reduced 
the working day,” shows little real under- 
standing of the trade union movement 
among women. 

With so much space given to suffrage 
some fields of work are necessarily passed 
over with mere mention. Except as re- 
gards the equal-rights amendment, those 
changes in the legal status of women are 
just touched upon. 

Social work is dealt with only by a 
passing reference to social settlements, 
the brief treatment of which is justified 
by saying that they, ‘‘strictly classified, 
stand a little apart from the purpose of 
this study. Their creation was the work 
of both sexes” (p. 226). But what work 
is not? John Stuart Mill wrote the mani- 
festo for suffrage; Matthew Vassar 
founded the college of his name; Joan 
of Arc led an army. The boys and girls 
of this generation must think of men and 
women as working together for “our 
common cause, Civilization.” 

No record of women’s achievement is 
complete without the social workers, and 
with such a catalog of names as this vol- 
ume contains the absence of Sophonisba 
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P. Breckinridge and of Mary van Kleeck 
cannot be explained. 

The women writers are just noticed, 
though women have long had more com- 
plete recognition in this field than else- 
where. Rachel Crothers, Edith Wharton, 
or Mary Roberts Rinehart stand equal 
to any man of their time and special line. 

The great changes in family life are 
not referred to. The work of married 
women is dismissed in a paragraph. It 
is assumed that women had gained full 
rights in all fields of education by 1900 
and the subject left there. There are no 
suggestions of modern trends, no men- 
tion of changes as indicated by the Vas- 
sar Institute of Euthenics and by the Ben- 
nington plan, for example, no mention 
of the struggles of the early Ph. D’s, of 
the long road still ahead of women be- 
fore they are really accepted on univer- 
sity faculties and in administrative 
positions in the school systems. 

The author undertook a large task. 
Had less been claimed for the work, had 
the treatment been definitely limited to a 
history of suffrage and of clubs and or- 
ganizations, more could be said for it. 
The sections on the beginnings of 
women’s clubs and organizations, on the 
temperance movement, and the struggle 
for the suffrage are valuable. And the 
sections on medicine and nursing have 
much of real worth. But in reviewing 
a century one needs summaries, trends, 
and an evaluation of contributing forces. 
Catalogs of names and dates are merely 
the skeleton upon which the history of 
women's progress might be written. 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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TRAINING FOR THE LAW 
Review of Legal Education in the United 
States and Canada for the Year 1932. By 
Alfred Z. Reed. New York, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1933. Pp. 68. 

The problems raised by this annual 
publication of the Carnegie Foundation 
become increasingly important as the 
trend to increased state control, or, as 
some extremists put it, to Fascism, insinu- 
ates itself into the American body politic. 
Granted that the state will have to assume 
greater responsibility in the training and 
selection of lawyers, by what criteria shall 
it justify the methods it will adopt? For 
the state cannot hide behind the cloak of 
anonymity that haphazard and rugged in- 
dividualism possessed; critical eyes can 
readily focus on it, and render the situa- 
tion exceedingly uncomfortable for peo- 
ple who proceed in a bland hit-or-miss 
way—and mainly miss. 

It also becomes increasingly evident 
that the problems of finance and student 
selection in legal education cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation. Mr. Reed points out 
the identity of many of the problems in 
the field of legal education with those of 
professional education in general. Cer- 
tain it is that any effort to raise the level 
of legal education must be grounded on a 
concurrent uplifting of the general edu- 
cational level on which professional edu- 
cation is based—or shall we say mired? 
Personnel and fiscal procedures in legal 
education will also necessarily depend 
upon more accurate estimates of society's 
need for lawyers than are at present avail- 
able. Correlative considerations are the 
number of professions which could use 
legal talent and the function of the law 
school in dispersing miscellaneous legal 
education of this type, the degree to which 
specialized trends in the practice of the 
law will necessitate the creation of new 
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classes of legal specialists, the growing 
influence of extra-legal modes of media- 
tion and settlement of disputes, etc. 

The heart of this pamphlet is a list of 
law schools by state and province (the 
latter for Canada) with the full-time and 
part-time law schools in each state on 
alternate pages facing each other. Ap- 
propriate symbols indicate the length of 
legal course, length of preliminary college 
training required, tuition fees, and en- 
rolment. Tables are also presented show- 
ing how requirements for admission to 
law school and the bar have stiffened, the 
comparative growth in size of full-time 
and part-time law schools, and the pres- 
ent-day requirements for admission to the 
bar in all the states and the Canadian 
provinces. Important current changes in 
legislation and court practice are also 
signalized. 

Handy as all this may be for reference 
purposes to the man cognizant of the gen- 
eral situation, these tabulations possess 
one serious drawback for the layman— 
they do not sufficiently point his attention 
to the startling differences in educational 
level which characterize the various 
regions of this country and which, 
coupled with a slower business tempo, 
may justify the retention of lower stand- 
ards in Arkassas than in New York. 
Fuller depiction of the character of the 
teaching in, and preparation for, the law 
schools would add greatly needed sub- 
stance to the bare enumeration of years 
expended. A more extended survey, even 
if not repeated annually, would be of far 
greater value than a stunted perennial. 

The most intriguing possibilities in the 
brochure—and here one could also have 
hoped for more elaboration—are opened 
up by the portions dealing with examina- 
tions. Mr. Reed's distrust of aptitude ex- 
aminations and his comparative reliance 


on achievement examinations should be 
tempered by the realization that aptitude 
examinations are after all nothing but 
achievement tests of a specialized type. 
Results on aptitude and achievement tests 
should be taken with a considerable grain 
of salt, particularly in view of the fact 
which Mr. Reed notes, that the idea of 
preparing for a life vocation dissipates the 
intellectual inertia that permitted the 
young man to laze through his college 
career; such a change in attitude may not 
reflect itself on college or law entrance 
“exams,” but may and does in the first- 
year law finals. 

Furthermore, most modern examina- 
tions demand fairly quick responses which 
are not characteristic of most law practice; 
it is frequently not the brilliant and mer- 
curial temperament that makes the most 
successful lawyer, but the patient, plod- 
ding, unimaginative soul who gets a fair 
modicum of the breaks. Incidentally, if 
these examinations are primarily aimed at 
predicting success, would it not be wiser 
to take off the rosy glasses of “equal op- 
portunity for all,” look the facts straight 
in the eye, and inquire as to the social 
standing, wealth, number of relatives, 
racial extraction (especially in cities) , etc., 
of the applicant for admission to the law 
school or the bar? These are facts which 
probably condition professional success 
much more than a high “Thorndike,” 
particularly in a profession where contacts 
and connections figure so prominently. 

SIGMUND TIMBERG 
Columbia University 


GROUP GUIDANCE 
Case-Conference Problems in Group Guid- 
ance. By Richard D. Allen. New York, 
Inor Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. 160. 
Price, $1.55. 

This book is one of a series of four 
by Dr. Allen. The remaining three are 
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in process of publication. The titles of 
these books are as follows: (1) Common 
Problems of Group Guidance, (2) Case- 
Conference Problems in Group Guidance, 
(3) Self-Measurement Projects in Group 
Guidance, and (4) Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance in Public 
Education. 

This first book to appear is Number 
Two of the series. In his dedication Dr. 
Allen states, “This is merely the begin- 
ning of a laboratory course in the field 
of social thinking, as a part of a continu- 
ous course of group-guidance instruction 
in the secondary schools, to be taught by 
the class counselor as a means of train- 
ing for self-guidance.” This sentence 
clearly presents the purpose of the book. 

The major portion of the book is de- 
voted to 52 case-conference problems 
common to the experience of secondary- 
school pupils. The cases cited for discus- 
sion involve moral and social questions 
peculiar to the life of the pupil in the 
home, school, or community. Each case 
is presented in a form most helpful to 
the teacher conducting the group confer- 
ence. Before the story is told the ob- 
jectives or lesson aims are stated, refer- 
ences are given, and the grades or groups 
indicated for whom the case is adapted. 
Following the statement of the case is 
found a series of questions intended to 
draw out the issues involved in the story. 
Then, for the guidance of the teacher, 
is a summary of the way in which other 
pupils have reacted to the problem, with 
the resulting conclusions. 

It should be understood by the reader 
that these “‘cases’”’ are not “case studies” 
in guidance. They are distinctly prob- 
lems illustrating typical life situations in- 
tended for instruction through group 
discussions. 


The real contribution of this book is to 
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be found in the first 22 pages. Here 
Dr. Allen presents his theory of group 
guidance and the techniques of the case- 
conference method. His philosophy is 
one of prevention rather than one of 
cure, to be accomplished by the building 
up of right attitudes through the power 
of group judgment. 

Exception must be taken to the au- 
thor’s very decided stand that only the 
trained counselor can be trusted to han- 
dle a group-conference program. It will 
be a long time before all or even half 
of our schools will be provided with the 
ideal type of counselor. Dr. Allen is 
most severe in his indictment of princi- 
pals, deans, and classroom or home-room 
teachers. He may have been prejudiced 
by observing some of the older teachers 
in the traditional high schools who are 
constitutionally opposed to anything new 
or different. Certainly the younger gen- 
eration of teachers in our junior high 
schools, trained in modern methods of 
teaching including the socialized recita- 
tion, are capable of learning how to con- 
duct a group conference on social and 
moral problems. There is nothing so 
radically difficult about this procedure 
that any qualified teacher cannot learn 
under supervision to do successfully. It 
is hard to conceive how a teacher who 
studies carefully the sections of this book 
dealing with “The technique of selecting 
and preparing cases’’ and “Suggestions 
for the conduct of the conference’ could 
fail to do a satisfactory piece of work. 

While this book is intended to serve 
as a manual for the use of the trained 
counselor it will serve as a very practical 
aid to all teachers who are called upon 
to conduct a case-conference program. 


Jesse B. Davis 
Boston University 
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IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 


The Disabled Man and His Vocational 
Adjustment. By Roy N. Anderson. New 
York, Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, 1932. Pp. 102. Price, $1.00. 


The Disabled Man and His Vocational 
Adjustment is an interesting digest de- 
signed to show the ability of more than 
4,400 orthopedic cases as everyday job 
holders. It is difficult to find among this 
group any type of orthopedic handicap 
that is not here reported as having pre- 
vented the satisfactory filling of a re- 
munerative position. The listed jobs held 
by those handicapped represent more than 
70 per cent of all varieties of work re- 
ported under the United States census of 
1930. In the light of the information 
tabulated by Dr. Anderson, it is easy to 
understand why it has been considered 
sound public policy to reestablish the 
handicapped as economic units of society 
—not doing so as charity or philanthropy, 
but as a form of social insurance, a mat- 
ter of justice to the individuals thus eco- 
nomically reestablished and of ultimate 
profit to the community. 

The study points clearly to the neces- 
sity, when one is selecting a job objective, 
of a thorough consideration of such im- 
portant factors as sex, age, dependents, 
educational background, employment ex- 
perience, natural abilities, personal inter- 
ests, and susceptibility for regular and 
supervised training. In addition to the 
above factors in the handicapped person 
himself, it is vital that employment op- 
portunities and resources in the various 
communities should be well understood 
by placement workers. 

Of great interest, then, are the facts 
that the average age of the entire group 
studied was 34 years and that 39 per 
cent of all the disabilities had occurred 
prior to the age of fifteen. The economic 
importance of the problem of the handi- 


capped becomes clearer as one considers 
the long life-expectancy of the aver- 
age person in the early thirties and con- 
stiutes a real challenge to educators to 
see to it that opportunities for specialized 
training are provided for many handi- 
capped people at the time they are ready 
to enter high school. Dr. Anderson's 
statistics further tell us that 54 per cent 
of this large group of handicapped re- 
ceived no more than eighth-grade school- 
ing and in this connection he calls his 
reader's attention to the recommendations 
of The White House Conference on 
Child Welfare and Protection which set 
forth the need and advantages of early 
discovery and proper training of the 
handicapped child at public expense in 
order that he may not become a social 
liability. 

There is still a great deal of honest 
work to be done in removing the preju- 
dice of some employers toward handi- 
capped workers. It is, of course, their 
contention that such workers cannot keep 
pace with the demands of modern pro- 
duction. Equipped with the incontro- 
vertible information and figures of this 
study, workers among the handicapped 
should be better able to carry conviction 
that there is real practicability in special- 
ized placement of the handicapped in 
jobs for which they are properly trained. 
Such statistical knowledge of the success 
of the handicapped in industry will also 
be of value to social workers, vocational 
guidance counselors, and to other persons 
and organizations who are in contact with 
the handicapped from time to time and 
are vitally interested in their vocational 
rehabilitation. 

The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education yearly expends about a million 
dollars to match an equal amount ex- 
pended by 44 states toward the vocational 
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rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise in their territories. 
Dr. Anderson’s study confines itself to 
4,404 cases whose histories are recorded 
at the Employment Center for the Handi- 
capped in New York City, a free place- 
ment bureau for disabled men and 
women and operated under the auspices 
of a group of private agencies. When 
his figures prove that such gratifying re- 
sults have come through the work of one 
such agency, it is clear that a vast amount 
of excellent work could be accomplished, 
were every organization interested in the 
handicapped cooperating closely with the 
Rehabilitation Service throughout the 
United States. Wherever feasible under 
this Rehabilitation Service, the handi- 
capped are in touch with schools or em- 
ployment training and are acquiring 
knowledge and skill that will enable 
them to compete with normal workers 
and will simplify their problems when 
seeking employment. 

Chapters VIII and IX of the book con- 
tain the findings of Dr. Anderson's study. 
In the preceding chapters, with some ex- 
planatory matter, are detailed statistical 
tables upon which the conclusions of the 
later chapters are based. In these tables 
it is of particular interest to workers with 
the handicapped that there has been a 
follow-up on the entire tenure of jobs 
from one to 99 months, but the crux 
of the whole situation of the physically 
handicapped is found in the following 
excerpts from Dr. Anderson's summary: 
“The problem of the handicapped man is 
not so much an inability to perform work 
as it is to get the job.” “The diversity 
of jobs held by these [handicapped] men 
furnishes strong evidence that they can 
adjust themselves to a variety of occu- 
pational demands.” “The knowledge 


that these individuals will have to go 
[83] 


through life handicapped constitutes a 
challenge to educators to train them so 
they can earn a living.” ‘The type of 
training given to each one and the stage 
at which it should be given should be the 
result of serious study and research.” 
Briefly, ‘“The accomplishments of these 
men show that instead of being a bur- 
den they can become, under proper 
guidance, an economic asset to society.” 

Let every effort be made to place a 
copy of this stimulating and encouraging 
pamphlet in the hands of those who are 
interested in and working with the 
handicapped. 

HERBERT A. DALLAS 
Rehabilitation Section 
Division of Vocational Education 
Massachusetts State Department 
of Education 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS 


The Girl and Her Job. By Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke. New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1933. Pp. 140. Price, $1.00. 


We know from the jacket of this book 
(though unfortunately the book itself 
does not include a similar statement) that 
the author is ‘the manager of one of New 
York’s leading employment agencies . . . 
with eight years of rich, practical experi- 
ence.” It is also the jacket rather than 
the book itself which indicates the sources 
and methods used—"‘the direct outgrowth 
of numerous conferences with college 
high school graduates.” 


And again it is the jacket that tells us 
that “her activities have brought her into 
contact with practically every field of 
business endeavor and . . . workers of all 
ages, talents and degrees of experience,” 
from which we may judge of her back- 
ground for writing a book which includes 
practical and concise advice concerning 
choosing the job, training for the job, 
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finding the job, application for the job, 
holding the job, etc. 

Almost half of the pages are devoted 
to “a survey of those fields of endeavor 
in which the majority of beginners have 
evinced the greatest interest, and an out- 
line of what these fields demand of new 
entrants, what the present affords, what 
the future promises.’ The fields surveyed 
are limited to finance, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, journalism, publishing and pub- 
licity, and the book does not presume to 
make a complete survey of opportunities 
for women. These are doubtless the 
fields in which most of the beginners with 
whom the author has come in contact de- 
sire placement, and the statement that 
most beginners enter these fields should 
not confuse the fact that there are other 
fields of fully equal importance for 
women beginners. 

The occupational information concern- 
ing these various fields of work especially 
emphasizes the duties of the worker, the 
type of organization in which she may 
work, and the kinds of work carried on by 
those in the many branches. For example, 
under merchandising are discussed briefly 
buying, styling, selling, shopping, adjust- 
ment department, advertising and pub- 
licity, social service and personnel depart- 
ments, hours, permanence, opportunity 
and future. 

Certain statements doubtless indicate 
the best practices in New York firms. 
“The five-day week all summer” is not 
common in stores throughout the country, 
nor is it true of stores throughout the 
country that “medical departments not 
only examine prospective employes but 
prescribe for them after employment. . . . 
Social service workers visit the sick or 
absent.” As the book is published for 
readers outside of as well as in New York 
City, it would have been well to qualify 


such statements so that they would hold 
true for the country at large. 

Each chapter gives brief and rather 
general information concerning desirable 
training, and sketches opportunities and 
promotions in a far too optimistic light. 
The merchandising chapter, for example, 
includes the following sentences: “But 
the merchant bids high for talents of 
worth, pays readily for real ability, and 
puts no obstacles in the way of your prog- 
ress. .. . Those with enough courage and 
single-mindedness of purpose to persist in 
the face of hope deferred can carve out 
for themselves careers little short of 
brilliant.” 

The book on the whole is written from 
the point of view of the “successful” 
business woman for the younger “‘success- 
ful’ business-woman-to-be. 

Mary P. CorrE 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


OUR COMMUNICATIVE LIFE 


Communication Agencies and Social Life. 
By Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933. Pp. 229. Price, $2.50. 


Communication Agencies and Social 
Life, a monograph published under the 
direction of President Hoover's Research 
Committee on Social Trends, embodies 
information assembled for the use of the 
Committee in preparation of its report. 
The treatise is divided into four parts: 
I—The Transportation Agencies and their 
Utilization. I]—The Agencies of Point 
to Point Communication. [I]—The 
Agencies of Mass Impression. IV—The 
Integration of Communication. 

In separate chapters within sections, 
statistical data as to the size and rate 
of development of each agency are pre- 
sented, together with an account of the 
growth and trend of utilization of these 
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facilities, and an interpretation of their 
probable social significance. Consider- 
able care has been taken to support state- 
ments by actual data, and the source from 
which they were obtained. 

Under transportation, the influence and 
growth of railways (both steam and elec- 
tric), motor vehicle usage, highway uti- 
lization, water transportation, and air 
travel are discussed in considerable de- 
tail. The types of services and their use 
are segregated in so far as possible, and 
attempts are made to show both the trend 
in popularity and its social bearing. 

Under point-to-point communication, 
the postal, telegraph, and telephone 
methods of transmitting messages are dis- 
cussed with regard to their historical de- 
velopment, the types of services and their 
relative use, their inherent advantages, 
and the integrated effect upon cultural 
development. 

Under agencies of mass production, the 
development, circulation, and use of types 
of newspapers and periodicals are fol- 
lowed by an interesting treatment of the 
motion picture industry and the influence 
of radio broadcasting. 

While the subject of communication 
agencies is treated exhaustively and in 
statistical manner, it is organized into an 
interesting and fascinating story for the 
lay reader. Industrialists will find many 
inferences worthy of serious consideration 
in relation to their responsibility for busi- 
ness development. To those engaged in 
social work, education, etc., the summary 
should form an excellent background of 
understanding, full of problems for in- 
vestigation and research. 

Rosert I. REES 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
New York City 
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TOLD BY THE WEBBS 
Methods of Social Study. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1932. Pp. 263. Price, 
$2.50. 

Here are “the Webbs’ again, the 
Webbs who wrote those admirable, fa- 
mous treatises of British trade unionism, 
consumers’ cooperation, and local govern- 
ment, now telling us how they did it. 
This is not a complete treatise of social 
research, of its methodology in general, 
but rather an account by the Webbs of 
their own methods and their own experi- 
ence in using them. As such, it is inter- 
esting and valuable. It certainly will not 
teach anybody to do social research as 
the Webbs did it, even by the methods 
employed by the Webbs; but it is rich 
in suggestion and caution for others. 
One somehow feels, though the feeling is 
difficult to express, that the scientific 
quality of their work has been due chiefly 
to the scientific quality of their minds, 
to some peculiar intellectual fitness for 
their tasks, combined with diligence, 
rather than to anything intrinsic in their 
methods. But, of course, no methods are 
a guarantee of valid, valuable results, for 
no methods are foolproof. Not even sta- 
tistical—or objective—methods. 

It is mildly surprising that in 45 years 
of social investigation, though making oc- 
casional use of statistics, the Webbs have 
never employed so-called statistical meth- 
ods. In their study of living institu- 
tions other methods have sufficed. “No 
statistical method will enable the collec- 
tion of facts to be dispensed with, nor 
their qualitative analysis to be slurred 
over, nor the processes of provisional 
classification and the formation of tenta- 
tive hypotheses to be neglected, nor the 
various alternative methods of verification 
to be ignored. If what is aimed at is 
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not merely the purification or refinement 
of existing knowledge, but actually the 
discovery of new truth hitherto unsus- 
pected by the world, no arithmetical or 
mathematical analysis will, by itself, win 
something from the unknown.” 

The limitations of the questionaire, as 
one might expect, are discussed, with the 
conclusion that ‘‘a widely broadcast ques- 
tionaire is usually unavailable for any- 
thing more than the obtaining of the raw 
material of the statistician. It cannot be 
used for qualitative analysis. It may fur- 
nish confirmation of hypotheses, but it is 
very rare that it brings to light facts of 
structure or function not altogether 
within the knowledge of the investi- 
gator, or at least, definitely suspected by 
him to exist. It is therefore not often 
useful in the discovery of wholly unsus- 
pected truth.” 

As the authors say: “Our specialty 
has been a comparative study of the 
working of particular social institutions 
in a single country, made by observation 
and analysis, through personal participa- 
tion or watching the institution at work, 
the taking of evidence from other per- 
sons, the scrutiny of all accessible docu- 
ments, and the consultation of general 
literature.” In this sentence, be it care- 
fully noted, are listed the principal 
Webbsian methods! To whatever extent 
they may or may not have been “‘ob- 
jective,” they have served. And their 
employment calls for a great deal of 
technical skill and critical capacity. The 
book in hand furnishes much informa- 
tion about the study of social facts more 
precisely, of institutions at work by these 
methods, and is full of the fine incom- 

municable Webbsian intelligence. 

The authors’ preface ends with an in- 
vitation: “If students and investigators 
find the volume helpful, our aim will 


have been attained. Any of them wish- 
ing further explanations are invited to 


communicate with one or other of us.” 
R. G. F. 


SEASONAL UPS AND DOWNS 


Seasonal Variations in Industry and 
Trade. By Simon Kuznets. New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1933. 
Pp. 455. Price, $4.00. 


In his foreword to this most painstak- 
ing piece of work, Wesley C. Mitchell 
especially stresses the need for thorough 
understanding of economic fluctuations 
and intensive work upon secular trends 
and seasonal variations. It is certain that 
no one could be better fitted than Dr. 
Kuznets to undertake such a difficult task 
as this. His first book, entitled Cyclical 
Fluctuations — Retail and Wholesale 
Trade, gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the cyclical component in economic 
changes; while his second book, Secular 
Movements in Production and Prices, 
familiarized him with another phase of 
the subject. Both studies, therefore, form 
a splendid preparation for this vivid and 
systematic account of the rdle played by 
seasonal variations in production and 
prices. 

For statistical purposes, seasonal varia- 
tions are defined as fluctuations recurrent 
annually within a twelve-month period. 
The detailed discussion in nine chapters 
serves to show that seasonal variations 
affect the rate of activity in almost every 
industry and trade and that the solution 
of the seasonal problem involves keeping 
of stocks of one kind or another. The 
exact nature of the solution depends upon 
and varies with the economic conditions 
in the industries and trades affected. That 
is, no blanket rule can be laid down for 
the ironing out of seasonal variations. 
There can be no general formula for the 
seasonal rate of utilization of industrial 
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equipment and labor and measures of 
seasonal variations because data regarding 
all commodities at each of the stages 
from the production of raw materials to 
the finished products are not available. 
To be sure, Dr. Kuznets does offer a few 
partial indications of the types of stabiliz- 
ation policies that might be undertaken. 
Thus he suggests that considerable allevi- 
ation of seasonal variations may be 
achieved if technical and organizational 
ingenuity are stimulated towards a stabil- 
ization of activity. Something may be 
done in the direction of dovetailing the 
uses of those productive resources which 
are subject to divergent seasonal swings 
but any attempt to master the climatic 
and conventional forces which make for 
disturbances must fail. 

The author points out that the pos- 
sibilities of a solution of the technical 
aspect of the seasonal problem are lim- 
ited not only by factors which we have 
not learned to control but also by our 
tendency to produce uni-purpose rather 
than multi-purpose tools. We are limited 
by social conditions which put a premium 
upon changes of one kind and not of an- 
other. “It is these social conditions 
which confine economic planning within 
the narrow limits of individual enter- 
prises,” we read. 

Economists and statisticians will find 
much in Dr. Kuznets’ work, descriptive 
and analytical, as to the economic dis- 
ease studied by the author; but no hint 
as to its treatment or cure is offered. A 
bewildering array of figures is presented 
to prove this. Inevitably seasonal varia- 
tions will continue to occur. 

The book is illustrated by some 49 
charts that indicate seasonal movements 
of various commodities, as well as the 
“Movement of Production and Trade, 
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Credit and Interest Rates, Disbursements, 
Values and Income.’ Other charts note 
the “Movement of Employment, Pay- 
rolls and Production in Five Major In- 
dustries."" These charts are followed by 
two showing the annual “Changes in the 
Amplitude of Seasonal Variations in Live 
Stock and Meat and a Few Selected In- 
dustries.”” Fifty-one tables give in con- 
venient form the amplitude of seasonal 
variations in all industries and the dating 
of seasonal peaks and troughs, of sea- 
sonal active and inactive periods, by 
months, of 214 manufacturing industries. 
One cannot help being impressed by the 
immense amount of statistical and factual 
material here presented. This bewilder- 
ing array of figures was assembled before 
the NRA experiment was launched and it 
will be interesting to observe what com- 
pulsory cooperation under governmental 
edict can accomplish in defiance of eco- 
nomic law. The amazing results which 
have already been obtained through NRA 
methods would seem to indicate that 
disciplinary collective action may do 
what inertia and apprehension fail to do. 
Prosperity—or if not prosperity, employ- 
ment for all—may exist in spite of sea- 
sonal variations. Some seasonal varia- 
tions can be controlled. 

This book is sure to be extremely in- 
teresting and stimulating to students, 
statisticians and economists, although it 
may not offer much that is of practical 
value to the vocational counselor. Its 
broad survey and discussion of the vital 
question which would be involved in any 
attempt toward the stabilization of indus- 
try furnish provocative material. 


EMILY THORP BuRR 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau 
New York City 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Statistical Procedure of Public Employ- 
ment Offices. By Annabel M. Stewart and 
Bryce M. Stewart. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1933. Pp. 327. Price, $2.50. 

For a good many years placement 
workers have felt that, because of their 
daily contact with the occupational world, 
they had a practical contribution to make 
to the vocational guidance movement; 
that the vocational counselor, with all of 
his study of vocational aptitudes and per- 
sonality problems, needed to be supplied 
with current information about actual 
positions available and the economic 
status of the field of work under con- 
sideration. But when an effort was 
made to pass on the practical information 
from the employment office, the material 
proved to be elusive, general, and with- 
out statistical backing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart, in their recent publication, pre- 
sent a method for recording social and 
economic data on labor demand and sup- 
ply as represented by the positions and 
applicants registered daily in the employ- 
ment bureau. 

Before this plan is presented, however, 
the authors give a full account of the 
statistical methods in use in employment 
exchanges in the United States and in 
other countries. Part I summarizes the 
information topically with such chapter 
headings as: “Statistics Derived From 
Openings,” “Statistics Derived From Ap- 
plications,”” “From Referrals and Place- 
ments,” etc. Part II describes in more 
detail the procedure in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Canada, Germany, 
France, and the United States. Part III 
contains a plan for the United States. 

The plan seems simple enough. On a 
daily report form each employment-office 
interviewer, or his clerical assistant, is to 
record each new opening classifying it in 
columns by industry, occupation, sex, age 


and number required, duration of the 
job, and its wages and hours. Similarly 
each application for employment is 
noted by age, sex, color, occupation, etc. 
Referrals and placements are also ana- 
lyzed. These sheets are to be sent daily to 
a central statistical bureau which would 
compile the data by city, state or region 
and provide material for publication by 
departments of labor and by the federal 
government. 

Thus, week by week, those concerned 
with the shifts in industries and occupa- 
tions would be supplied with information 
as to what industries are expanding and 
which occupations are developing, the age 
groups in demand, the wage and salary 
rates, and so forth. Likewise it would 
become clear that men and women of this 
or that age in certain industries and oc- 
cupations are losing their jobs and are 
applying for work at the public employ- 
ment office, that they are being placed in 
such and such fields of work at such and 
such wages and hours, or that they are 
not securing new work and possibly need 
to be offered re-training or provided for 
in some other way. The data would be 
available for both short-run and long- 
trend analysis. The information could 
also be assembled by the local office, and 
the departments within it, so that employ- 
ment bureau superintendents could use it 
for administrative purposes. 

The difficulties in the scheme cannot 
be surmounted readily. At the present 
time applicants at public employment of- 
fices, except in a few cities in the United 
States, are not a representative sample of 
the working population. Nor are there 
enough employment exchanges in all 
parts of the country to provide an ade- 
quate picture of the situation. Both of 
these objections will disappear through 
the effective development of the United 
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States Employment Service with its plan 
of federal-state cooperation. 

Statistical service, sufficient to provide 
the varied types of information indicated 
above, is not yet available and would be 
expensive to provide. Clerical service for 
recording the daily sheets in the employ- 
ment exchanges does not exist at the pres- 
ent time. In the offices which are not 
rushed, the interviewer can jot down the 
information between interviews, but in 
the crowded city office which works 
under great pressure with fifty to seventy- 
five interviews per staff member each 
morning, this is out of the question. 

One of the greatest difficulties lies in 
the need for uniform classification. The 
dangers of shifting from an industrial 
category to an occupational one, and vice 
versa, fequife constant attention and con- 
sultation within an office, let alone be- 
tween offices. Much study is needed on 
this subject. 

All of these difficulties are being faced 
at the present time by the United States 
Employment Service, which is conducting 
an experiment in seven cities in four dif- 
ferent states. The report sheets from 
these cities are being mailed daily to 
Washington. Statistical service will be 
provided by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, clerical service is sup- 
plemented in the offices which need it by 
the federal employment service, uniform- 
ity is attempted by constant consultation 
and through field visits by a representa- 
tive of the federal service. The experi- 
ment, though in its early stages, is be- 
ginning to throw light on the problem. 
Readers of Mr. and Mrs. Stewart's book 
will await conclusions with interest. 

Public employment officials are greatly 
indebted to the authors who from their 
wealth of experience have outlined the 
methods of statistical procedure in use 
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and have suggested such a logical plan 
for securing the kind of information 
which employment exchanges should pro- 
vide for vocational counselors, personnel 
workers, employers, labor leaders, and 
others concerned with the occupational 
life of individuals. The book itself is 
recommended to persons already in em- 
ployment work or to those invincibles to 
whom statistical procedure is as dramatic 
as the life stories of those who apply 
daily at public employment offices. 


DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
State Employment Office 
Philadelphia 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Trends in Vocational Guidance (Studies 
in Education). By Rex B. Cunliffe. New 
Brunswick, N. J., School of Education, 
Rutgers University, 1933. Pp. 42. 


Mr. Cunliffe here presents a refresh- 
ing discussion of vocational guidance for 
a changing world, occupational analysis, 
the teaching of occupations, counseling, 
placement and follow-up. His most in- 
teresting observation is the conclusion 
that, ““A career can’t be chosen; it is dy- 
namic, not static; it is lived and built 
through the continuous selection of 
courses of action, necessary in effecting 
satisfactory adjustment. The major and 
much to be desired outcome of any voca- 
tional guidance program is individually 
and socially satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment.” 

Other interesting observations include 
the following: ‘A general shift appears 
from the productive to the distributing 
occupations."” ‘The probabilities that 
the wage-earner of tomorrow will work 
for a large organization are steadily 
growing.” “For most workers, the idea 
of ‘choosing an occupation’ has had and 
can have little meaning.” ‘The specific 
vocational problem in most cases is one 
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of adjusting personality to the job situa- 
tion.”” “With all our teaching and dis- 
cussion of the course in occupations, no 
one knows definitely what the objectives 
of the course should ‘Supervisory 
follow-up is an essential part of every 


guidance program.” 
R. H. 
Nineteen full page charts in a booklet 
of 32 pages; census statistics reduced to 
simple graphs which a layman can under- 
stand; comparisons of the number em- 
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ployed in the major occupations in New 
York City as far back as 1900; trends of 
employment in the United States back to 
1870; the percentage of unemployed men 
and women in each of more than a hun- 
dred occupations—all of these and more 
are to be found in Occupational Trends 
in New York City, prepared for The Ad- 
justment Service by the Personnel Re- 
search Federation under the direction of 
Walter V. Bingham and issued as Num- 
ber One of the series of NOC publica- 
tions. The price is fifty cents, postpaid. 


THEY WRITE FOR US 


HERBERT EDWIN HAWKES (“The Teach- 
ing Scholar’) took his A.B. and Ph.D. at 
Yale, and studied abroad at Gottingen and 
elsewhere. Several universities have con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D., and he 
is also an L.H.D. He taught mathematics 
at Yale and later at Columbia, and after a 

riod as acting dean of Columbia College 

ame dean. He is the author and co- 
author of numerous mathematics textbooks, 
and is—or was, as we happen to know—an 
accomplished fisherman and excellent camp- 
ing companion. As a graduate student at 
Yale, he was a subscriber and contributor to 
a boy’s newspaper called “The Jolly Times.” 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER is Dean of the 
School of Education, Stanford University. 
He has been at various times Dean of Boys, 
Vice Principal, and Director of Secondary 
Schools, Director of Research with responsi- 
bility for a city guidance program, and Di- 
rector of a Vocational Survey. Before going 
to Stanford he was Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Minnesota 
and later Associate Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
has taught courses in guidance in all three in- 
stitutions, is co-author with Leonard V. Koos 
of Guidance in Secondary Schools, and is at 
present completing a two-year study of the 


outcomes of guidance under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


ALBERT M. DAVIS, collaborating with Dean 
Kefauver in preparing the article on “In- 
vestigations in Guidance,”” is a graduate 
student at Stanford. 


KNUTE O. BROADY (‘Guidance in Small 
High Schools”) was a high school Principal 
and Superintendent of Schools in Kansas be- 
fore he took his present position, five years 
ago, as Professor of School Administration 
at the University of Nebraska. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Broady is especially 
interested in the possibilities of extending 
occupational study and vocational guidance 
to small schools in which perhaps only two 
or three pupils, too few to form a class, may 
be served by the regular teacher, direction 
and supervision being furnished by corre- 
spondence. 


The Superintendent of Schools in Winne- 
bago, Nebraska, is ELGIN D. CLASON 
(“Guidance in Small High Schools”). Mr. 
Clason has had teaching experience in the 
same state. A graduate of Hastings College, 
he is a Master of Arts by conferment of the 
University of Nebraska. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
CO interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 
this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 


Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
President, WILLIAM M. PRocToR 


Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 
Second Vice-President 
RALPH L. NEWING 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Virginia 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester, New York 
C. E. PARTCH 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
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President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. Simon Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 


Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
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President. Marit MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas 
Treasurer. W.H. BUTLER 
3507 Lindenwood Avenue 


Detroit 
President. S. N. HORTON 
Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 


Iowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 
Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurry 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. D. E. Sires 
Secretary. Mary F. STARE 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Minneapolis 
President. DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C. ALDERTON 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 
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Nebraska 
President. S. M. Corey 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. MORRISON 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 

President. BERTHA SHEPARD 

Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. EArt THARP 
Secretary. ELIzABETH R. BILKs 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 


New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. EtHet T. 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. PROCTOR 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. MiLpRED M. HICKMAN 
Secretary. May B. THOMPSON 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 

President. HENRIETTE S. POLLOCK 
Secretary. MARJORIE MERRILL 

State Employment Comm., Philadelphia 

Rhode Island 

President. HELEN J. WEST 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 

Hope Street High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. CLARA G. WALKER 
Secretary. PAUL SMITH 
Central Continuation School 


Seattle, Washington 
President. A. E. SCHOETTLER 
Secretary. SCHILPLIN 
2230 Fourth Avenue, 
Garfield High School 
Southern California 
President. HERBERT F. CLARK 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. GUSTAV WHITE 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. EpGar C. STOVER 
Secretary. MARJORIE SAXTON 
506 West 122d St., New York 
Virginia 
President. MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Forses 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. Daisiz Hurr 
Secretary. PAULINE LOHMANN 
Eastern High School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


TRAINING FOR FLEXIBILITY 
Vocational education today must be of the type that develops imagi- 
nation, initiative, adaptability. This is more important to the rapid change 
in technological application than the narrower and more specialized train- 
ing that used to be given. We must train individuals to make their 
own way rather than — them to fit into some niche in industry that 


may not be there at all 
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y the time they are ready to fill it. 


JOHN Dewey 
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